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Soon after the decease of Judge White, I saw his New 
England Congregationalism, recently issued from the press. 
This volume contains the most of the Brief Sketch and various 
remarks on my answer of 1856 to the latter pamphlet. Had 
all the statements of the Congregationalism been so in accord- 
ance with my judgment of different facts, as to have allowed 
me to take no further notice of them, than in mere reading and 
conversation, it would have been a coincidence of no ordinary 
pleasure to me. But appearing to me so objectionable, as 
some of them do, I feel it an obligation to consider them pub- 
licly. In applying myself to this task, there will be an endea- 
vor to present the several particular topics, for our attention, 
as compactly and separately, as they and their relations will 
admit. But as the general subject of the volume, so published, 
in which I have an individual concern, is discussed therein 
at different dates, with several persons and necessary repeti- 
tion of the same ideas, I cannot be so concise, as I might be, 
were these circumstances otherwise. Having already expres- 
sed my thoughts of the Brief Sketch, I shall reconsider them 
only so far, as they are again adduced by the Congregation- 
alism, with observations, which call for rejoinder. Other 
thoughts of the latter publication, which demand of me a fuller 
examination, will be looked at accordingly. 


By far the most important and decisive witness, who can 
possibly be introduced on the stand of investigation in the 
case, now before us, is the Rev. John Higginson. His char- 
acter, relations and communications were of high order. Of 
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all the written and printed narratives of the manner, in which 
the First Church of Salem was formed, and which are relied 
on by Judge White, as the basis of his opinion, Mr Higginson 
was the main source. Whatever this divine taught and de- 
clared should be candidly received as illustrative of his princi- 
ples, meaning and intentions. Of his various publications, 
fitted to furnish us with such knowledge and guidance, is his 
Election Sermon, entitled ‘‘ The Cause of God and his People 
in New England,” delivered 27th of May, 1663. The follow- 
ing extracts are presented. On 10th and llth pages. As the 
cause of God and Israel had been, so had it been of God and 
New England, ‘‘that every thing in doctrine, worship and 
discipline be conformed unto and regulated by the rule of the 
word.”” He proceeded to state, that this cause was, ‘ nega- 
tively, 1, not the getting of this world’s goods; 2, not separ- 
ation from other churches; 3, nota toleration of all religions.’’ 
1, ‘‘Not the getting of this world’s goods. When the Lord 
stirred the spirits of so many of his people to come over into 
this wilderness, it was not for worldly wealth, or a better live- 
lihood for the outward man. The generality of the people that 
came over, professed the contrary: My fathers and brethren 
this is never to be forgotten, that New Hngland ws originally a 
plantation of Religion, not a plantation of Trade. Let mer- 
chants and such as are increasing cent per cent remember 
this. Let others that have come over since at several times, 
understand this, that worldly gain was not the end and 
design of the people of New England, but Religion. And 
if any man amongst us make Religion as twelve, and the 
world as thirteen, let such an one know he hath neither the 
spirit of a true New England man, nor yet of a sincere Chris- 
tian.’? 2, ‘‘ Not separation from other churches either in our 
own or other countries ; I say, not separation from any thing 
good in other churches, whether truth of Church estate, or 
any Doctrine professed, or any ordinance administered, so far 
as uw was or is agreeable to the word of God. We deny not the 
being of churches, where many things are wanting to their 
well-being. We distinguish between the corruptions and dis- 
orders of churches, and the churches themselves. We profess 
communion with, not seperation from, the churches of Christ in 
Jawful things. They are the Huwropean churches; it ig the 
doctrine and worship of Reformed churches, coming out of 


Popery. The end of our coming hither was a reformation only 
of what was amiss or defective in the churches we came from ; 
from which we made no separation, but a local secession only 
into this wilderness, with true desires and endeavours after a 
more full Reformation according to God’s word.”’ 3d, ‘‘ Not 
a toleration of all Religions, or of the heresies and idolatries of 
the age we live in. I say, not a toleration of these so far as we 
have liberty and power for to help it. How inconsistent would 
such a toleration be, with the love of the one true Religion, 
revealed in the word of God? would not such a state be guil- 
ty of having other Gods, where such a toleration is? is it not 
the end of civil authority, that men may live a quiet and peace- 
able life in godliness as weil as honesty; but not in ways of un- 
godliness, any more than in the ways of dishonesty. In a 
word, the Gospel of Jesus Christ hath a right paramont (to) 
all rights in the world. It hatha Divine and Supreme right 
to be received in every nation, and the knee of magisiracy is to 
bow at the name of Jesus. This right carries liberty along with 
a; for all such as profess the Gospel, to walk according to the 
Faith and order of the Gospel. That which is contrary to the 
Gospel hath no right, and therefore, should have no hberty. 
But the laws which have been made by the civil government 
here, with respect unto Religion, whereby you have declared 
your professed subjection to the Gospel and your non-toleration 
of that which is contrary thereunto; this will be a name and a 
glory to New England so long as the Sun and Moon endure.’ " 

Under his second head, 12 and 13 pages, Mr Higginson 
considered the cause of God and New England to be, 1, 
‘Reformation of Religion, according to God’s word; 2,a 
progress in that Reformation ; 3, the Union of Reformers. 

1. “There was Religion in the churches whence we came ; 
but New Hngland’s design in this vast undertaking was the 
avoiding some special corruptions and the vigorous profession 
and practice of every thing in Doctrine, worship and discipline 
according to the Scripture pattern. This was and is our cause, 
that Christ alone might be acknowledged by us, as the only head, 
Lord and Law-giver in his church, that his written word might 
be acknowledged as the only Rule, that only and allthis Institutions 
might be observed and enjoyed by us, and that with purity and 
liberty, with peace and power. This was the end of our coming 
hither, this is our cause, hence, I humbly conccive, that the 
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consent of the Synod here to the confession of faith by the 
Assembly of Westminster and the Platform of Discipline, 
published in the year 1649, these, for the substance of them, 
have carried with them a declaration of the Faith and order of 
these Churches and are so looked upon by the Reformed 
Churches abroad, unto which may be added many other books 
of our divines of the same import, and the practice of these 
churches so far as we have attained. 

2. ‘Progress in Reformation. What we have attained in 
Doctrine, Worship and Discipline, according to God’s Word, 
we must hold fast, and then go forward unto any of the things 
in Christ, we are defective in; we must go forward still, but 
not backward. 

3. ‘Union of Reformers. Thisis the duty of the people 
of God at all times, especially at this time and in this place to 
endeavor Union. Hence, it is desirable that one Catechism, 
one confession of Faith and one Covenant were agreed upon 
and used in the several churches as a means of consent.” 

The preceding compend was printed in the sermon of Mr. 
Higginson six years before his advice was edited by Morton 
about the original constitution of the first Salem Church ; and 
thirty-four years before his information to Mather on the same 
subject and the covenant renewed in 1636, was published ; 
and he was long a neighbor of Hubbard at Ipswich to supply 
him with whatever knowledge he needed in the like respects. 


First. What is the foundation of Judge White’s opinion ? 
This opinion is, that the first Church of Salem, at their being 
formed, had no articles of faith distinct from their covenant, 
‘to which subscription or assent was required in order to church 
membership.”’ The first section of his proof in the Sketch 
was, ‘‘ The avowed principles of the founders of the church.” 
His manner of handling this subject was general. It men- 
tioned principles and opinions of these persons, but did not 
explain what he understood by either the former or the latter. 
Consequently, all I could do in the way of a direct rejoinder, 
was to give my views of the same founders’ principles and 
Opinions, with intended application to what was required of 
them in doctrinal belief for church fellowship. On the 5th 
page of the Sketch, the Judge remarked of our said fathers, 
“Great wrong was done them in confounding their principles _ 
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with their opinions, things essentially different.”’ Here I 
supposed, that he meant principles of ecclesiastical rule and 
of the Bibles’s being the supreme standard of belief and 
conduct,—a position heartily embraced and openly avowed by 
all Protestant Puritans,—and opinions what our primitive 
emigrants accounted the religious doctrines or principles of the 
Reformation. But Prince in his Annals (p. 91 of ed. 17386), 
whose accuracy in this concern, cannot be properly questioned, 
in describing the ‘‘ main principles’’ of Robinson and his 
church at Leyden, includes among them, Faith, comprising 
“the doctrinal articles of the Church of England.” If the 
Judge did mean to call the doctrines of the Reformation, as 
held by our original settlers, ‘‘ opinions,’’ Prince called them 
“main principles,’ as I have no doubt they ought to be 
termed. Norton in a prefatory letter to his ‘‘ Orthodox 
Evangelist,’? denominated them ‘‘ fundamental truths, which 
have been the same in all generations, have been, and shall be 
transmitted more clear from age to age in the times of Reforma- 
tion. The truth held forth is the same, though with more of 
Christ and léss of man. Such addition, is no innovation, but 
an illustration, not new light, but new sight.” 

In reference to the head, under consideration, I offered 
several facts to show, from the most credible authors, of whom 
is the following, the action of the said founders in relation to 
these principles. While writing of the New England churches 
in 1637, but a single year after the renewal of their Covenant, 
which the Sketch would have us believe embraces all that 
remained of their primitive confession of faith, Richard Ber- 
nard, a Puritan conformist of Batcombe in England, made the 
succeeding statement. ‘‘ They propound questions to be an- 
swered by such, as come to be admitted into their church 
fellowship, as about the Godhead, the Trinity, their works, 
man’s first estate in innocence, the fall, the redemption, 
Christ, his nature, his offices, faith, the sacraments, the church, 
the resurrection and the last judgment.’’ This is point-blank 
evidence, which of itself is enough to settle the question in 
view. Nothing could prove more satisfactorily, that the New 
England Churches, and of course the one in Salem, had an 
orthodox creed for their candidates, and that their religious 
principles, contained in this creed, were far more, than the 
Judge’s representation denoted, and especially, that such a 
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creed, compared with the covenant, renewed in 1636, is mucli 
more full of doctrines than this covenant, and, therefore, these 
two instruments cannot possibly be one and the same, as the 
Judge has repeatedly affirmed. We might proceed to copy 
various other testimonies of similar import from my answer Of 
1856, and apply them with like effect, but we will pass over - 
them. Before we close, however, we will avail ourselves of 
the inferential information to be derived from the fellowship of 
the New Plymouth and Salem churches. As well known 
Governor Bradford, fromthe former church, gave the right 
hand to the latter, when first constituted. This necessarily 
signified, that the creed of both these churches was sub- 
stantially the same. What, then, was the creed of Bradford’s 
church? It was like that of their Pastor, John Robinson, 
who in his appendix to the six christian principles of William 
Perkins observed, that “the essential marks of the church ”’ 
are ‘faith and order; faith professed in word and deed, and 
order in the holy things of God.”’ Prince, on the same page 
of his annals, previously quoted, says, that this Faith of 
Robinson and his church was ‘‘ the doctrinal arficles of the 
church of England, as also of the Reformed churches of 
Scotland, Ireland, France, the Palatinate, Geneva, Switzerland 
and the United Provinces.’”? Hence, the faith or christian 
principles of the New Plymouth church, being the same, as 
they professed before they emigrated from Leyden, where 
they sat under the ministry of Robinson, and holding christian 
communion with the original Salem Church, this latter body 
must also have held the same principles of such European 
churches. Of like significance is the Journal of Francis 
Higginson, which says, ““We do not go to New England, as 
separatists from the church of England, though we cannot but 
separate from corruptions of it.’’ As well known, the author 
of this passage, drew up the creed of the Salem church, 
preparatory for its organization, which, of course, would 
partake of his belief and essentially comprise the great doc. — 
trines of the Huropean Protestant Churches. Winthrop, in his 
Christian Charity, expresses thoughts like those of Higginson: 
‘That which the most in these churches (of England) maintain 
in profession only, we must bring (where we go) into familiar 
and constant practice.’’ 

On a review of the foregoing considerations, we per- 
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ceive the succeeding inferences. The observations of the 
Judge on the principles, owned by the founders of the 
first Salem Church, were so indefinite, they proved nothing 
in favor of his opinion. The information of Bernard most 
palpably manifests the orthodox principles of faith, pro- 
fessed by this and the other churches of New England, 
and required as a standard of candidates for admission 
to their membership; and that this standard contained so 
much more particular and full expression of creed than the 
covenant renewed in 1636, it could not possibly be embraced 
by this covenant, and must, therefore, be a distinct instrument 
by itself. The fellowship between Plymouth and Salem - 
churches indicated, that their creeds were substantially alike 
and comprised principles, held by the Protestant churches of 
Europe, and thus confirmed the account of Bernard, as to 
doctrines. This was strengthened by passages from Francis 
Higginson and John Winthrop. lence, with such facts 
before us, how can we, in the rational and dutiful use of our 
intellectual and moral powers, draw any less conclusion, than 
that the principles of the first Salem church, as required by 
them to be confessed by candidates for admission to their 
membership,—do palpably and absolutely contradict the opin- 
ion of the Judge, and are no logical foundation of it in any 
respect whatever. 

A last note of the N. E. Congregationalism marked C, has 
reference to the head, just now considered. It purports to 
substantiate the same idea. The Judge observed of such a 
note, ‘‘Our purpose here is to adduce some passages and 
historical authorities (not included in the Brief Sketch) illus- 
trative of the principles of the founders, which were the true 
principles of Congregationalism.”” The authorities, so pre- 
sented, are interesting and expressive of such a denominational 
term, but, so far, as I can discern, with diligent endeavor, 
they are nothing more. On p. 278, the Judge observed, that 
the fathers of New England professed regard for conscience, 
while they felt bound to punish offences, committed under 
pleas of conscience, which appeared to them subversive of 
religion and order. He then stated a law of 1646, but 
omitted to inform us whence it came. But it was from the 
Massachusetts Legislature, in the November term, on heresies 
punishable by fine. He took from the premises of the act, 
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these words, ‘Though no human power be lord over the faith ~ 
and consciences of men, and therefore may not constrain to 
believe or profess against their conscience,’ etc. From this 
passage, he drew his strongest argument in the whole chapter, 
to favor his opinion. But before we cite it, we may well, for 
light on the matter discussed, instance the heresies, against 
which there was such legislation. They were, ‘‘ denying the 
immortality of the soul, or the ressurrection of the dead, or 
any sin to be repented of; the regenerate or evil done by the 
outward man to be accounted sin, or denying that Christ gave 
himself a ransom for our sins, or that we are justified by his 
death and‘ righteousness, but by the perfection of our own 
works, or denying the morality of the fourth commandment.’’ 
The argument derived by the Judge, from the said extract, 
now follows. ‘‘ This was in the very spirit, which led to the 
scriptural constitution of the first New England.churches and 
forbade the adoption of human tests of faith, or submitting to 
--guch dictation would doubtless have been as abhorrent to their 
feelings as to their principles.’? The remark cited from otr 
Legislative Colonists was perfectly consistent with their mode 
of adopting a creed in accordance with the Bible, though 
written in human language. What did the Judge mean by 
his own words, ‘‘ human tests of faith.”’ If he really intended 
to be understood by it a creed drawn up as the one by John 
Tligginson called Direction in his language, according to the 
Bible and as this divine recommends in his Election Sermon, - 
and as the Judge himself must have intended in order to meet 
the question fairly, the conclusion drawn by the Judge from the 
remark of such Legislators is far beyond its true and legiti- 
mate authority. That our position with regard to such leg- 
islators is correct, that they never meant any infidel confession, 
but a confession known substantially in every Puritan Church 
of the Reformation, we look at the errors which they pro- 
hibited by their law, and will consider their action at this 
very time. What were they about? They were seriously 
and actively engaged in preparing the way for the very Synod, 
who two years afterwards adopted the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s Catechism as the test and creed for every one of their 
Churches in New England. Has such agency the least indi- 
cation of favor to the interpretation put by the Judge upon 
their language? By no means. It is entirely at varience 
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with his position. They gave most palpable evidence that 
they promoted articles of faith, separate from covenant, for 
professors of Christianity and thus allowed no quarter to the 
construction put upon their words. So it is throughout the 
whole article of letter C, wherever an attempt is made to 
support the opinion of the Judge. On p. 282, we are directed 
to words in Palfray’s history, being remarks on “ religious 
objects of the Colonists’ and on their “covenants” as ‘‘re- 
markably free from statements of doctrine.” Still Dr. Palfray 
did not speak of the particular point, which the Judge had in 
view, and, of course, his language has no decisive argument in 
favor of said point. Others, to say the least, might as truly 
remark, that one very obvious reason why the covenants were 
so Clear of doctrines, was that separate confessions or creeds 
accompanied them. With a fair survey of each authority, 
under letter C, I can perceive no more decisive arguments for 
the Judge’s opinion, than there is in his Brief Sketch under 
the head of principles. 

Second Section. What is the foundation of Judge White’s 
opinion, from the historical authors, whom he adduced? He 
relied on passages from Morton’s Memorial and Cotton Math- 
er’s Magnalia. He quoted approbatory expressions from 
Judge Davis and Dr. Bentley. But not a single citation, 
which he made from the two last gentlemen, gives the least 
testimony to his opinion. He declared, that ‘‘ the facts, stat- 
ed by Mather, demonstrated, that no test, or prescribed form 
of confession, could have been used in admission of members.”’ 
But when we search these facts from this author as well as 
from Morton, we cannot perceive, that they tolerate any 
such conclusion, but another, entirely the reverse. Ist, In 
an exegetical point of view as to particular words. The 
Judge in his Sketch, page 6, directed us to its appendix 
and notes, 12 and 13, where we meet a quotation from Morton, 
which he introduced as follows :—‘‘ We here continue the pas- 
sage, marking in italics the words, which prove the confession 
of faith and covenant was but one instrument. Indeed a for- 
mula of faith, distinct from the covenant was a thing unheard 
of in the formation of the early congregational churches of 
New England.”’ This kind of argument being exegetical, is 
the only kind which can be appropriately employed in the pre- 
sent casc. If by its application, the Judge could have sub- 
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stantiated his assumption, he had a perfect right so to do, 
But it turned out to be a failure, as shown on pages 8,.9 and 

10 of my answer to his Sketch. It represented, as to the pas- 

sage from Morton, just named, that because the verb, was, 

was singular and refered to both confession of faith and cove- 

nant twice, it, therefore, as many times demonstrated them to 

be one and the sameidea. With equal assurance, it attempted 
to convince the readers, that because that was before confes- 
sion and omitted before covenant, that these two names must 
signify but one document. But, in reply to these postulates, 

it was shown, that was refered to two parts of sentences, in- 
cluding in each the words, confession of faith and covenant, 
and such two parts of sentences had each of said parts, gram- 
matically called singular and entitled to the singular verb, 
was ; and that ¢haé might be syntactically applied to one thing 
and understood before another connected with it, and still 
these two things indicate two distinct ideas. In a reprint of 
his Sketch, from the Essex Institute’s publications, in his N. EH. 

Congregationalism, the Judge left out such an argument and 
gave not a single utterance of my answer to its substance. He 
thus virtually betokened, that he had no confidence in means 
of this sort to hold up his declaration. But it was the only 
way, in which he could possibly redeem his pledge to the pub- 
lic, that the terms, which he selected and characterized by 
italics would prove his position. It is true, that he remarked, 
that he should omit the appendix and notes of his first Sketch.. 
But in all this, he gave no sign, that he was throwing to the 
winds his exegetical demonstration. So that, in truth, all he 

has said to me or mine about his repeated declarations, that 

the confession and covenant of the first Salem Church were 

the same document, remain utterly destitute of a single prop, 

aside from his strong and zealous assertions. 

As it is only in the exegetical mode, that Morton and 
Mather can be tested as authors, selected by the Judge to 
maintain his opinion, we will examine what he regards as his 
chief staff from Mather’s Magnalia. It follows :—‘‘ They set 
apart the sixth day of August for settling a church state among 
them, and for their making a confession of faith and entering 
into a holy covenant whereby that church state was formed.” 
Let any impartial person carefully read this passage. What 
will be his intuitive and undoubted impression? Could he, 
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without the utmost contortion and violence to the dictates of 
such words perceive and declare, that ‘‘for their making a 
confession of faith and entering into a holy covenant,” meant 
nothing more than “entering into a holy covenant’’; than 
somewhere less than half cf what the writer thereof particu- 
larly expressed and evidently purposed, that they should 
mean? Mather, so far as our native language can make it so, 
plainly had in his mind two solemn and distinct acts, the one 
making a profession of belief and the other entering into 
compact for exemplary life. That Cotton Mather did not set 
so lightly by the creed of our earliest Puritan Churches, as to 
describe it lucidly and still intend nothing more by it than its 
accompanying covenant,—is clear from his own hand. On the 
bth page introductory to his Ratio Disciplinze we have this 
passage :—‘‘ There is no need of reporting what is the faith 
professed by the churches of New England. ‘For every one 
knows, that they perfectly adhere to the Confession of Faith, 
published by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster and 
afterwards renewed by the Synod at the Savoy and received 
by the renowned Kirk of Scotland. The Doctrinal Articles of 
the Church of Hngland, also, are more universally held and 
preached in the churches of New England than in any nation. 
I cannot learn, that among all the pastors of two hundred 
churches, there is one Armenian, one Arian or Gentilist.”’ 
Under his head fer constituting anew church, p. 2, Mather 
presented several facts. The brethren of other churches, who 
purposed to be pillars of the new one, assembled. Others 
appeared before them as candidates for admission to their 
body, and, if giving satisfactory evidence, ‘in their faith, 
repentance and behaviour,’’? were received. But as yet none 
of them had taken the covenant. When ready, they ap- 
pointed a day of fasting and prayer that they might be fully 
constituted, and then they all signed the covenant. No 
author could give more satisfactory testimony, that he had no 
idea of confounding confession of faith with covenant, than 
Cotton Mather in the preceding extracts from his Ratio 
Discipline. This work was attested seventeen years after the 
Magnalia. Consequently, could he have been foretold, that 
his language in the latter work, most palpably describing 
confession as well as covenant signified only the last compact, 
it would have been one of the strangest phenomena, of all his 
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literary experience. Ie must have exclaimed,* the interpre-_ 
ter is utterly mistaken. 

With regard to the passage from Mather, it may be re- 
marked, that he was eminent for his scholarship. He knew as 
well as Murray, that ‘it was evidently contrary to the first 
principles of Grammar to consider two distinct ideas as one, 
and if there be no difference, one of them must be superfluous 
and ought to be rejected.’ There is no reason for us to believe, 
that while Mather was carefully writing the history of his 
beloved country, he would have been so heedless of his 
reputation as to leave in print two such particular and long 
parts of a sentence, both prominently suited to indicate two 
different actions, if, at the very same time, they did indicate 
only one of these actions. Had he known the former of these 
expressions was the same in substance as the latter, there is 
full cause to believe that he would have struck it out, if for 
nothing else, than his literary credit, as a correct grammarian, 
who had no wish to cumber his periods with useless pleonasms 
and gross violations of both the letter and spirit of his native 
language. 

But for further trial of the kind of argument, on which the 
Judge publicly asserted, that his opinion was based and 
absolutely proved, let us take said argument for granted. 
Let us allow for a moment, that the two leading nouns of the 
passage, quoted from Mather, signify but one thing. What 
do all standard Grammarians teach with regard to such an 
assumption? They assure us without any reservation, that 
two nouns signifying the same thing, are in apposition or the 
same case. What illustrations of this do they employ ? Such 
in kind, as the translators of King James’ Bible used, with 
their common consent, in the accompanying sentences. ‘‘Paul 
an apostle. Alexander the coppersmith.’? Here the first and 
second examples, individually express but one person. But 
being sentences of nouns in apposition, they very naturally 
exclude the copulative conjunction, because each of them 
means the same individual. This is a fixed law of the English 


* Could Mather have read the book of Uhdin, a German, called N. E. Theo- 
cracy, p. 42, who seems to have gotten his information from our shores, and who 
expressed an error like the one before us, and was quoted by the Judge for au- 
thority, he would have made no less an exclamation to him, 
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tongue. In order to see the absurdity of wresting two 
nouns really denoting but one, even while connected by the 
copulative, and, we repeat the foregoing short passages, so 
connected. Paul and an Apostle—Alexander and the copper- 
smith, What a change have the sentences assumed! Now 
each of the quotations signify two persons instead of one. 
That their original individuality may be retained, they must be 
divested of the particle and. And so it is with every sen- 
tence in our language properly rendered according to its prin- 
ciples of syntax. Hence, every sentence, signifying but one 
thing, must come under and be modified by the rule of apposi- 
tion, and cannot fitly admit a copulative conjunction to unite 
its members. The conclusion, therefore, irresistably follows, 
that if the assumption of the Judge be correct, that confession 
of faith and covenant mean but one and the same thing— 
they should have been expressed as follows—confession 
of faith, the covenant,—stripped of their connecting particle. 
But we have no right to tamper with a scholar’s composition 
in such a manner, however earnest we may be to adopt it for 
the support of our favorite opinion. Let the and remain as 
Mather wrote and purposed it with all its attendant words, 
and it instantly forces upon our understanding, that his two 
sentences must signify no less than as many ideas, namely, a 
confession of faith and covenant, both distinct from each other. 
Tad Mather been dealt with as the true exegetical mode of 
discussion demands, his language would not have been so 
excessively wrested from its natural import, nor placed in 
warfare with the dictates of uncorrupted syntax. 

While the Judge cleared his second edition of the Sketch 
from his argument as to the phraseology of Morton, a like 
principle of interpretation required that the language of 
Mather, placed in the same category with that of Morton, 
should have had a like riddance. As the exegetical proof, 
promised by the Judge failed in the one case, it should, also, 
have received its quietus in the other. Seeing then how 
utterly in vain is the Judge’s method of showing, that the 
only two authors, on whom he relied for the support of his 
opinion in the Sketch, hold no sympathy with it, but, by 
every correct, applicable rule of philology, are at actual 
antipodes with it, we must rule it out as unable to hold a 
eredible standing. 
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2d. Exegesis of sentences. We take the words of Mather 
already cited: ‘‘ For their making a confession of faith and 
entering into an holy covenant.’? The two actions of con- 
fession and covenant are mentioned by him so that each of 
them has all the attributes of speech, expressed or under- 
stood, fitted to make it independent of the other. Neither of 
them has need to lean on the terms of the other, in order that 
its signification may be perceived. The ideas, which they 
convey were familiar in their church usage to his knowledge 
in the confession as well as covenant; and they were clearly 
comprehended and perspicuously uttered by him. He evi- 
dently purposed to be understood, that entering into a cov- 
enant was a test for church membership as well as the 
acknowledgment of belief in Gospel doctrines. He was fully 
aware that both of them implied real liberty, civil and religious, 
while one was sound words and the other # holy compact. 
Here the question occurs, what has been the standard defi- 
nition, assigned to these two actions, in all christendom, 
when done by Protestant Reformed professors at the formation 
of their churches ? Has it- been so loose, that confession of 
faith has been called covenant, and covenant, confession of 
faitn by any lexographers of good repute? By no means. 
The volumes of such authors have given their judgments in 
very different style. What does Johnson among them, in his 
third edition, say of confession? ‘‘A formulary, m which the 
articles of faith are comprised.’’—Worcester ? ‘A formulary 
of the articles of a religious creed.’? These must meet the 
consent of every candid, intelligent mind on the subject. As 
applicable to the primitive professors of Salem, what articles 
would they be most likely to confess? Assuredly, those of 
the Protestant Reformed Churches. 

The remarks of our fathers, applicatory to this subject, and 
in the preface to their Synodical transactions, in 1648, fol- 
low :—‘‘ Our churches here, as by the grace of Christ, we 
believe and profess the same dcctrine of the truth of the Gos- 
pel, which generally is received in all the reformed churches 
of Christ in Europe, so especially we desire not to vary from 
the doctrine of faith and truth, held forth by the churches of 
our native country.’”’ This passage imparted a characteristic 
to our New England churches and especially to that of Salem, 
which applied to them from their beginning to the day of its 
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utterance. Of course, articles of creed, in the preceding defi_ 
nitions, denote such as are commonly called orthodox. Having 
so turned our attention to confession of faith, the inquiry now 
arises, —what has been the impression entertained by evangel- 
ical;denominations, in ancient and modern ages, of ‘‘ entering 
into a holy covenant, at the constitution of a church.’’ The 
reply is, that the individuals, who thus joined themselves 
together, solemnly engaged, that they would walk towards 
each other and before God, ‘‘as his word teacheth.’’ While 
the former of these two sorts of action, now in view, naturally 
and correctly remind us chiefly of belief, the other referring to 
covenant, remind us principally of conduct ; that being mostly 
of the intellect and aflfections,—this of inward motives and 
outward life. 

The difference between these acts of confessing and coven- 
anting is as clearly comprehended by our mental perception, 
as the difference between one color and another, or one form 
and another is seen by our eyes. And while it would be con- 
trary to the nature and use of our understanding, as divinely 
appointed, for any person to assert, that, no matter if our 
outward vision had fixed laws so as to decide one color grey 
and another black,—one form square and another triangular,— 
still these colors and forms were all the same and thus prac- 
tically converting the admirable order of Nature into confusion, 
—so, also,is a more perilous abuse of the same faculty,—if 
the perception of our mind be disregarded in the exercise of 
its fixed laws as to essential difference between one action and 
another. While the outer man is allowed his privileges of 
sense, the inner man should not be deprived of his, which are 
unspeakably higher and greater. Let then our mental per- 
ception be candidly applied to the two kinds of action before 
us. One of them without any just contradiction, as before 
observed, reminds us chiefly, of belief; the other, of conduct. 
There is no rational denial of these facts. We are sacredly 
bound by our intellectual and moral constitution to allow 
them. But granting that the two actions, confessing and 
covenanting, so differ, they cannot possibly be one and the 
same thing in the religious world; they immutably differ as 
long as He exists, who appointed and wonderfully regulates 
every department of his creation. 

Ilaving so attended to the authorities of Morton and 
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Mather, we come to Hubbard who has been cited since the 
emission of the Sketch. This new assistant wrote what he 
derived from John Higginson, Roger Conant and other settlers 
of Naumkeag. It is well that he should be thus introduced. 
He says, p. 9 of N. EH. Congregationalism, ‘‘ Mr. Higginson 
as he was desired drew up a confession of faith and form of a 
church covenant according to the Scriptures.’”” Had Hubbard 
wished, which was very far from him, to perplex his readers 
with delusions of sophistical speculation, that these primitive 
emigrants had no confession of faith separate from their 
covenant, he could not have used language, more suited for 
such a purpose, than he has already employed. But being an 
author of exemplary veracity and correctness, though like all 
mortals, liable to mistakes, he spoke what he knew and stated 
explicitly, that the subjects of his narrative had ‘‘ a confession 
of faith’’ and then a ‘‘ form of a church covenant.’”? On the 
principle, already advanced, the confession and covenant of 
this extract, must signify no less than two separate actions or 
services, as clearly as that John and James signify two indi- 
viduals of distinct identity. Would we stand against setting 
at naught such principles and weakening the barriers of his- 
torical truth, we must make no compromise with trampling on 
the proprieties and import of our native tongue. With his 
eye on the covenant, of which he had spoken, Hubbard re- 
marked of persons, who subsequently united with the church, 
‘“Those that were afterwards admitted, were, with the con- 
fession of their faith, required to enter into alike covenant 
engagement.’? He could not have employed terms to signify 
plurality of action, more satisfactorily than he has here and so 
to indicate confessing as absolutely distinct from covenanting. 
So far as his influence goes, it is direct and conclusive against 
the opinion of the Judge. 

The succeeding passage of Mortonis no available proof 
against the position, that the first Salem Church had a stand- 
ard creed. ‘‘ The confession of faith and covenant foremen- 
tioned was acknowledged as a direction, pointing unto that 
faith and covenant contained in the holy Scriptures, and there- 
fore no man was confined unto that form of words, but only to 
the substance and scope of the matter contained in them.” 
There was nothing peculiar in this praseology, as applicable 
in point of doctrine, to the Puritans of Salem or any other 
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part of New England. It was an expression common with the 
subjects of the Protestant Reformation in both America and 
Europe, who were careful to have their doctrines known and 
confessed by candidates for their church fellowship. The 
meaning of the quotation is very plain, that while no person, 
for church admission, was required to own the creed literally, 
as written, yet he was required to own each of its doctrines 
substantially, according to the import of the Scriptures, as the 
paramount rule of the said creed. This has always been the 
regulation of our orthodox Congregational churches of New 
Mngland. They have presented the written or printed copy of 
their creed to the candidate, and if he could conscientiouly 
say, I do believe all its doctrines, as I understand them by the 
Word of Inspiration,—their virtual answer has been,—so far, 
very good. 

The term, direction, used in the above extract, has a parti- 
cular reference to the matter before us. It refered to the 
pamphlet, called ‘‘ A Direction,”’ from the careful pen of John 
Higginson, in 1665, edited four years anterior to the advice, 
which he gave Morton about the formation of the Salem 
Church. How, then, did such a publication guide its readers 
and professors? It set before them a creed of the doctrines, 
owned by the church separately from their covenant, both of 
which, as its author declared, were essentially the same ag in 
1629. It required the candidates to give their consent to 
every one of these doctrines, as it was taught by the Bible. 
This is proof positive, that the advisor and advised, Higginson 
and Morton, in the agency of uttering the account of said 
church, never, for a moment, could have intended to join the 
confession and covenant in one, but have them separately 
expressed; to allow any accompanying statements of theirs to 
lessen the sacredness and number of the doctrines in their 
ereed,—but while referring these to the Scriptures as their 
supreme standard, required them to be acknowledged by all 
candidates, as a condition to church membership. There is no 
other conclusion to be drawn from a correct examination 
of the term, direction, as used by Morton and edited by 
Higginson. 

Another subsequent passage of Morton has no real force 
against such acreed. ‘‘Some were admitted by expressing 
their consent to that written confession of faith and covenant; 
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others did answer to questions about principles of religion, 
that were publicly propounded to them; some did present 
their confession in writing, which was read for them; and 
some, that were able and willing, did make their confession in 
their own words and ways.’’ These four modes necessarily 
imply, that none were allowed to be united with the church, 
unless they made a confession of faith and thus that this was 
an indispensable test of church membership. Let the mode 
be shifted ever so much, there was no toleration to lay aside 
the service. But did such diversity of manner while so 
confined to this similarity, exercise independence of another 
requisition ; namely, did it allow one individual to state his 
belief in a series of doctrines essentially diverse from those of 
another individual, either as to number or character? There 
is no evidence from Morton’s language of this kind. All that 
he said went only so far as to indicate, that while confession 
was made in the usual way, it was permitted, for convenience, 
in three other ways, as by answers to questions, or by written 
or verbal statements. As a matter of course and of necessity 
as to order, these several modes were regulated by the general 
written form. This has been the practice of our New England 
churches of the Congregational order ever since Cotton 
Mather in his Ratio Discipline, introduced 1719, as it was 
before. On p. 81, he says, of these Churches they “will not 
be censured for a novelty of their discipline in their endeavor 
to have their communion, as it was in Justine Martyr’s time, 
when the Supper was administered to no man, but one that 
was baptized—one who believed in the doctrines of Christianity, 
‘‘and one who lived according to the laws of our Saviour.” 
Such belief as this was in the written creed of the original 
Salem church; and though some might confess it in the usual 
manner, some by answering questions, some by written state- 
ments, and some by verbal representations, yet all of them, in 
order for church fellowship, were required to own every 
doctrine of it so as to accord substantially with the Scriptures, 
as the great rule of Protestant Faith. The preceding remarks, 
as to the account of Morton, especially apply to the like 
account of Mather, and, therefore, need not be repeated 
here. Having thus gone through the historical proofs of 
the Judge in behalf of his opinion what is our conviction ? 
It is very plain to my own perception, that neither Morton, nor 
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Mather, nor Hubbard, afford the least degree of real support 
but present conclusive testimony for its utter rejection. 
Third Section. Whatis the foundation of Judge White’s 
opinion from the Church Records? On the p. 23d of N. E. 
Congregationalism, Records kept by Rev. John Fiske are 
presented. The Judge remarked on them, that they “ afford 
sufficient evidence, not only positively as to what was the 
original covenant of the first Church, but negatively that there 
could not have been a distinct confession of faith, to which 
candidates for church membership were required to give their 
assent.” The principal reason assigned by him for this con- 
clusion, follows :—‘‘ For it is not conceivable, that Mr. Fiske 
with his strong religious faith, and while so careful to preserve 
a record of the covenant, should have taken no notice whatever 
of a separate confession of faith, had any such appertained to 
the Church.”” While this logic satisfied the Judge, it is far 
from doing so for others. In my judgment, it is very natural 
to suppose, that Mr. Fiske would have made a record of the 
Covenant as he did. His record began the very year after 
this instrument was renewed by Peters and his church, and, 
as I have no doubt, was very much larger than the covenant 
of 1629. In as much as there were thirty written confessions 
of faith to equal the number of members, who joined the 
church the last said year, and they were continued as stand- 
ards of creed subordinate to the Bible, among each of these 
members, and, most probably, as in the beginning so continu- 
ously, every person who united with them, had an exact copy 
of such creed. Hence,-as it was not customary for every 
professor to have a transcript of the covenant, but it was so 
that he should have a transcript of the confession,—it was 
highly proper for Mr. Fiske, and even necessary to preserve 
the covenant, that he should place it upon the records, while 
it was needless and contrary to practice for similar care as to 
the confession of faith. Hence, what appeared to the Judge 
as sufficient reason, is in my apprehension, not so. To 
manifest that Mr. Fiske was no stranger to confession of faith, 
separate from covenant, a fact or two are offered. As a mem- 
ber of the Synod in 1648, he joined in the subsequent address 
to the Legislature :—‘‘ Called upon by our godly magistrates, 
to draw up a public confession of that faith, which 7s constantly 
and generally professed among us, we thought good to present 
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unto them and with them to our churches, and with them to 
all the churches of Christ abroad, our professed and hearty 
assent and attestation to the whole confession of faith (for 
substance of doctrine), which the Revered Assembly presented 
to the honorable Parliament of England.’’ In 1650, when this 
confession had been prepared for the inspection and recommen- 
dation of the churches to the General Court, Mr. Fiske and 
his church at Wenham, said in reference to it, ‘‘ We do hereby 
wish such a confession might pass into public from the bosom 
of our churches, under the countenance and approbation of 
the honored Court.’? Their wish was accomplished and such 
a creed was the standard of belief, for a long subsequent 
period, among all the Congregational Churches of New Eng- 
land. The Creed of the Protestant Reformation as brought 
over by the emigrants to Plymouth and Salem, being like that, 
so recommended by Mr. Fiske and his church, had been the 
preceding standard of faith among all our Puritan churches. 
With such facts before us, itis very strange to read or hear, 
as if Mr. Fiske had known of no confession in the Salem 
church, distinct from the covenant, and still stranger, that it 
should have been assumed as the basis, that there was no such 
confession. 3 
On the 23d and 4th pages, the Judge observed, ‘‘ Besides, 
the original record now to be introduced, though but a frag- 
ment, happens to contain particular, and, as we think, decisive 
evidence to the same effect in regard to each question. We 
refer to the case of ‘‘Rob Cotty,’’ who claimed church 
membership on the ground of having been admitted to sub- 
scribe to the covenant, to which it was answered, ‘‘ The 
covenant then not first made but renewed.’’ And also to the 
record of the manner, in which ‘‘ Deborah Holme” and others 
were received into church communion where no allusion what- 
ever is made to subscription or assent to any confession of 
faith. Let us look at this ‘‘ decisive evidence.” The Judge 
supposed, that because in the case of Cotty, there is mention 
of the covenant of 1636 and then renewed and not then made, 
it must, therefore, be the same in all essential respects, as the 
one of 1629. But he seemed not aware of the fact, that the 
history of our first New England Churches shows, that it was 
customary for them to continue the name of jirst to their 
covenant though additions were made to it and contents taken 
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from it, as the claims of passing periods required. ‘This is 
plain from what Thomas Weld wrote to William Rathband in 
1644, as to the practice of our churches. ‘‘ Any church hath 
and taketh liberty, as they shall see just cause to alter it 
(covenant) and renew it before the Lord and bind not them- 
selves to continue in any oversight because they once fell into 
it, and some churches have so done.’”’ The fact is confirmed 
by the history of the Salem church itself, because it gives 
several instances at different periods of its covenants being 
renewed, with alterations by way of increase or otherwise, 
and still continued the name of the Covenant as being the 
jirst. Hence the phrase, ‘‘not made’”’ in the case of Cotty, 
as the Judge took for granted, could not, as true history 
dictates, correctly decide that the Covenant of 1636 was the 
same, in allits essential contents, as that of 1629. As de- 
monstrative evidence against sucha position we have the 
positive knowledge of John Higginson in his ‘ Direction” of 
1665, that the covenant of 1629 was much smaller than that of 
1636. Of course, this testimony and the historical facts 
adduced are enough to show, that the opinion before us, is 
untenable. 

Let us inspect the case of Deborah Holme. On p. 30, we 
read, that she and others ‘‘ made their professions, and testi- 
monials were given of their godly life, and the next Sabbath 
they were received into church communion.” A correct 
analysis of this passage does not harmonize with the opinion): 
of the Judge. It explicitly states, that the candidates made 
professions, which here mean, as Cruden and other authors 
define, confessions, that is, each one professed or confessed his 
faith, and on the following Sabbath, they united with the Church. 
What did this last act always necessarily imply? No more, 
nor less, than that immediately before acceptance into the 
church and not till then, each candidate assented to the 
covenant. Hence we have the undeniable conclusion, that, 
in the said case, profession or confession of faith was made 
several days, most probably a whole week before the covenant 
was taken, and thus most palpably manifesting, that profes- 
sion or confession was a distinct service from assenting to the 
covenant, and that both of these duties could not be included 
in one and the same instrument. 

There is another consideration suggested. In the outset, 
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the Judge argued, that because Mr. Fiske did not mention in 
writing the confession and covenant when recording the latter, 
therefore there could have been no separate confession. Apply 
this rule to the case of Deborah Holme, and whatis the result ? 
In this case there is not a word which expressly denotes cov- 
enant. But on the principle of not being named, as just con- 
strued, we are justified to infer that there could not have been 
any covenant. This kind of logic, however, is very uncer- 
tain. As it decides nothing in this case, so it is, alike ineffi- 
cient in the former. From the foregoing.considerations, we 
perceive, that the opinion of the Judge fails to be supported 
by the Fiske records. 

What is the foundation of this opinion from other Church 
records? In his Brief Sketch, he said of these, ‘‘ they afford 
the same clear demonstration.’’ The only quotation, made in 
that pamphlet to sustain this declaration, was of 1678, and 
follows :—‘‘ These eight persons having been propounded a 
month no exception coming against them, they making their 
profession of faith and repentance in their own way, some by 
speech, others by writing, which was read for them, they were 
admitted to membership in this church, by consent of the 
brethren they engage themselves in the covenant.”” This long 
and careful sentence is from the pen of John Higginson, who, 
thirteen years before, had prepared the ‘‘ Directory,” for the 
use of his church, containing a creed for candidates as seperate 
from the covenant, as any one compact can be from another. 
He took the lead in examining, preparing and admitting those 
who professed religion among his congregation. Among the 
first duties of so solemn a service, was the confession or pro- 
fession of faith, then of repentance or religious experience, 
either oral or scriptory, the latter being read. These duties 
for eight persons must have taken up considerable time and 
were evidently performed in their proper place, independently 
of and preparatory for the duties, which succeeded. What 
were these latter duties? They are a vote of the brethren to 
admit the candidates and an engagement of these candidates 
to comply with the covenant. Let us candidly survey such 
duties as they were discharged at their appropriate times. Let 
us single out confession of faith in its primordial rank and 
succeeding engagement in the covenant at the conclusion of 
the different services. With the former, so decidedly arranged, 
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and the latter so plainly off from being in its place, is it 
possible for the perception of our minds so to break away from 
all the suggestions of order in time, construction, perspicuity 
and sense, to discover that confession of faith and entering 
into covenant were done at the same time, and were, therefore, 
the same instrument? No. By nomeans. As our eyes are 
divinely formed to look on the works of nature as they are, and 
see them according to the laws, which wisely assign to these 
works their position, form and use, after one general standard 
for the whole human race, so it is with our mental perception 
in the higher intellectual and moral worlds. This perception 
in the whole range of its employment, has no license to set at 
naught the true rule of judgment. In reviewing the sentence 
from the hand of Higginson, such perception can draw no 
other conclusion, than that profession or confession of faith 
preceded, for some considerable time, the owning of the cove- 
nant, and, that, as a necessary inference, confession was a 
distinct act from covenanting, and, therefore, these two acts 
could never have included each other. 

The entries of Higginson, in his church records, relative to 
professors of religion, for ten years, are variously expressed, 
as would be naturally expected. <A large proportion of them 
do not have the act of confession so far separated from cov- 
enanting, as in the instance already quoted. Still they are 
so located and preceded as to leave no doubt, but that he con- 
sidered and minuted them as distinct duties. What is his,, 
phraseology, which affords us information of this sort? It 
follows. ‘‘ They making their confession and renewing their 
covenant.’”’ The participle and pronoun placed before each of 
these two nouns, require, according to the proper use of our 
language, that such nouns signify different and separate 
actions. There was no small number of other particular 
records by Higginson. The individvals of this kind referred 
to candidates, whom he classified under ‘‘ non-members,’’ 
while the others referred to candidates, who had taken the 
covenant personally or through their parents. 

Of the former sort, we have one under 1663, which is 
particularly to the point and very decisive. We quote it :— 
“« Ambrose Gale, having been propounded a month, no excep- 
tion against him, he making his confession, was admitted unto 
membership on the Lord’s day following, by consenting to the 
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covenant.’ Ilere we have the two services of confessing and | 
covenanting undeniably performed on different days and, most 
probably one week apart. There were, at least, four more 
similar records, two of them in 1666, one in 1669, and another 
in 1671, manifesting beyond all reasonable and honorable 
dispute, that confessing faith and taking covenant were done 
on different days, and, therefore, could not have been one and 
the same act, but must have been two essentially and neces- 
sarily diverse services. Thus the records, kept by Higginson, 
speak in decisive tone on the question before us. The Judge 
pronounced the worthy author of them an oracle. To this 
title, I heartily subscribe. He was no oracle, like those of 
ancient years and semi-civilized nations, speaking what they 
neither knew, nor had seen. He was indeed worthy to be as 
a Nestor of Morton in his Memorial and of Mather in his 
Magnalia, as to the holy chronicles of Naumkeag. Je hands 
a golden Key in his Direction to unlock the interpretation of 
disputed passages. He sets before us incidentally, but thereby 
the more satisfactorily, in the most perspicuous terms and’ 
forms of speech, what he knew of the sacred scene, when in 
the ardor of his puerile but manly piety, he consecrated him-. 
self to the service of his Redeemer. And what is this val- 
uable and welcome information? It is that various records 
of his own ministry and hand, contribute additional demon- 
stration to the fact, that the confession and covenanting, of 
which he communicated particulars to Morton, Mather and 
Hubbard, for their respective histories, can mean no more nor 
less, than two distinct actions, as indispensable conditions of 
church fellowship. 

Indeed these two transactions are related by himself to’ 
Morton, as part of his own history, which furnished him with 
a life-long recollection, directly opposed to the singular error 
of the Judge. Morton relates, page 106,—‘‘ Mr. Higginson’s 
eldest son, being about fifteen years of age, was owned to 
have been received a member together with his parents and 
being privately examined by the Pastor, Mr. Skelton, about 
his knowledge in the principles of Religion, he did present 
him before the church and the child then publicly and person- 
ally owning the covenant of the God of his fathers, he was 
admitted unto the Lord’s Supper.’? Here John Higginson 
was particularly examined in his religious belief by Samuel 
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Skelton, as a solemn service by itself and was allowed to take 
the covenant in right of baptism through his father as another 
separate duty in company with the first founders of the 
church. His own experience and the impressive associations 
of the occasion must have utterly excluded from his knowl- 
edge any such vagary as that he never gave such an account 
of his doctrines, independently from taking the covenant. 

What is the foundation of the Judge’s opinion from addi- 
tional church proceedings? In my reply to the Sketch it was 
shown, that the Covenant renewed in 1636, differed in its 
contents, more or less, from all its other relative covenants, 
which went under the common name of first covenant. The 
inference from this was, that the stand, taken by the Judge, 
that the Covenant of 1636 was literally the same, except the 
necessary introduction to it, as that of 1629, and that it 
included all the confession of faith, owned by the Church at 
the last date,—could not be correctly allowed. The so 
calling a covenant first, though much enlarged or diminished, 
or otherwise altered as the time and circumstances of its 
renewal demanded, was illustrated by our invariably denom- 
inating an ancient church edifice or corporation or law, though 
occasionally altered, the first church or enactment. It was 
confirmed by Rev. Samuel Fiske, ordained 1718, who made the 
following note :—‘‘ 6 of 6th month, 1629. This covenant was 
publicly signed and declared, as may appear from page 85 in 
this book,”’ on one side of the covenant as contained in the 
church Records and as recited by Mather’s Magnalia. The 
instrument, so noticed, has an introduction and an addition, 
which could not possibly have been with the covenant owned 
in the beginning. Therefore Mr. Fiske’s written testimony 
adds force to the position, that it was common to speak of 
such a contract, as the first, though preceded and succeeded 
by what was not of its primitive contents. The reference, 
made by Mr. Fiske to 85th page of the said Records, points 
us to the Direction of Rev. John Higginson, as though he 
highly appreciated it as something important to illustrate the 
church matters, of which he was writing. 

As the Salem Church had an immediate part in the transac- 
tions of the three Synods, convened in Boston, it may be well 
to look at these bodies, as they successively occurred. One 
prominent object of such ecclesiastical conventions, was that 
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the Churches of New England wished to show through them 
their religious principles and that these principles were entirely 
harmonious with those of reformed churches in England and 
Europe. Cotton Mather observed, ‘‘ Few pastors of mankind 
ever took such pains at catechising, as have been taken by our 
New-English divines.’”? This they considered as an essential 
means to keep true religion alive and their communities from 
the palsy of spiritual death. 

The Salem church was represented in the Synod, which 
closed 1648, and recommended to the New England Churches 
the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, as the test creed for 
professors of religion. The Synod having so dealt with the 
principles of their native country, observed ‘‘ Now by this our 
professed consent and free concurrence with them in all the 
doctrinals of religion, we hope it may appear to the world, 
that as we are a remnant of the people of the same nation 
‘with them, so we are professors of the same common faith, 
and fellow-heirs of the same common salvation. Yea, more- 
‘over, as this our profession of the same faith with them, will 
exempt us, even in their judgments, from suspicion of heresy.’’ 

The acceptance of such a Confession of faith, by all the 
New England Puritan Churches, was an act, which swept 
away all other standards of confession, fancied to have existed 
in covenants, however old or appreciated. The Catechism, so 
approved, was considered and accepted by every said church, 
as the rule of belief, substantially agreeing with the Bible, as 
the supreme Protestant standard, for every person admitted to 
their fellowship. Consequently, even were it possible for the 
Covenant, renewed in 1636, to contain all the confession of the 
first Salem Church, such a confession must have become null 
and void, when all the churches of New England received the 
Westminster Assembly’s Catechism. So that the reign of this 
‘‘noble old covenant,’ as the imaginary deposit of the 
creed, written by Francis Higginson for many years, was only 
for a short period. 

The Synod who sat in Boston 1662 and in which the Salem 
Church was represented, observed in their result, that ‘‘ such 
church members, who are admitted in minority, understanding 
the doctrine of faith and publicly professing their assent 
thereunto, not scandalous in life, and solemnly owning the 
covenant before the church,” may have their children baptized. 
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sothing could be plainer than that this Synod made an im 
controvertible distinction between confession and covenant 
and required a standard confession of faith as essential to 
church fellowship. 

The first Salem Church was represented in the Synod, 
assembled in Boston, May 12, 1680. Cotton Mather informs 
us, that up to this time, ‘“‘ particular churches in the country 
have had their confessions by themselves drawn up in their 
own form. It is also true, that few learned men have been 
admitted as members of our churches, but what have, at their 
admissions, entertained them with notable confessions of their 
own composing. Nevertheless, all this variety has been the 
exactest unity ; all those confessions have been but so many 
derivations from, and explications and confirmations of, that 
confession which the Synods had voted for them all.’’ This 
accords with what we had occasion to repeat, namely, that, 
notwithstanding candidates for admission to our New England 
churches, were allowed various modes of confessing their 
principles of religion, yet all these principles were to be 
understood and expressed by one general standard. 

Wherefore, besides the vote of the New-England churches, 
for a concurrence with the confession of faith made by the 
Assembly at Westminster, a synod convened as above, ‘‘ con- 
sulted and considered what was further to be done for such a 
confession. Accordingly, the confession of faith consented to 
by the congregational churches of England in a synod met at, 
the Savoy, which, excepting a few variations, was the same 
which was agreed to by the reverend assembly at Westminster 
and afterwards by the general assembly of Scotland, was 
twice publicly read, examined and approved, and some small 
variations made from that of the Savoy, in compliance with 
that at Westminster; and so, after such collations, but no 
contentions, voted and printed as the faith of New England.” 
In this act of bringing itself under obligation, the first Salem 
Church had its appropriate part, so that no covenant, whether 
renewed in 1636 or at any other time, had the least understood 
authority to serve as a creed or the minutest degree of 
influence in controling the confession of faith. 

On 19th page of my answer to the Sketch, church proceed- 
ings of 1680 are adduced. Another pamphlet of John Hig- 
ginson is prepared for the church. It commences with two 
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succeeding statements :—‘‘ There was a chureh covenant 
agreed upon and consented to by the church of Salem at their 
first beginning in the year 1629, August 6. This following 
Covenant was proposed by the Pastor, agreed upon and con- 
sented to by brethren of the church in the year 1636.” Hig- 
ginson evidently had his mind, at the time, only on covenants. 
Tfe makes no mention of confessions of faith, about which, on 
other occasions, we know him to have been very particular. 
Tis phraseology shows, that he was certain, that the covenant 
of 1636 ‘‘ was propounded by the Pastor’? (Peters,) and that 
it differed from the one of 1629. In sixteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, the Magnalia reprinted the covenant of 1636, so 
characterized by Higginson. The said pamphlet of 1680 re- 
marks of the instrument, last named,—‘‘ This forementioned 
covenant was often read and renewed by the church, especially 
in 1660, when a clause was added to beware of the leaven of the 
doctrine of the Quakers.’’ It then informs us, that the church 
adopt what is called ‘‘as a direction for the renewing of our 
church covenant,’’? which was first used April 15, 1680. This 
covenant varies much from that of 1636, and, of course, when 
first used, would not be a renewal of the parts, just adopted, 
while it was a renewal of the obligations to serve God, essen- 
tially by the last and the two preceeding covenants, which 
obligation was the main cause, that continued to them all the 
name of first covenant. Here again the position, that the 
covenant of 1636 was literally the same as that of 1629, and 
was the only exponent of the creed, is rejected. 

The records of Aug. 5, 1736, describe the manner, in which 
the seceders from the Rev. Samuel Fiske, became a church, 
and subsequently re-called the first church. On page 113 of 
N. England Congregationalism they say that according to the 
church’s original constitution we ‘‘ do solemnly renew the 
dedication of ourselves and our offspring to the Lord Jehovah, 
the one true and living God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost.’’ 
On p. 14, 5, their language is,—‘‘ We do further covenant and 
engage in the presence of God and by his grace, that we will 
walk together as a congregational church of Christ in the 
faith and order of the Gospel, more particularly as to one faith ; 
we are persuaded of the Christian Religion contained in the 
books of the Old and New Testament, as explained in the 
Catechim, compiled by the Rev’d Assembly of divines at West- 
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minster, as to the substance of it. And as to the order of the 
gospel among us, we profess and take the platform of Church 
Discipline in New-England, composed by the Synod at Cam- 
bridge 1648, to be one rule and method of church discipline.” 
Here we perceive that the first church of Salem, according to 
their original constitution, and more than one century after this 
event, proclaim their feality to the Triune God, and that they 
have a standard of faith, according to the Catechism of 
Westminster Assembly and a Platform of order, both published 
by the New England Synod of 1648. Thus we have positive 
evidence, that the first church of Salem according to their 
original constitution had a confession of faith, as explained in 
the said Catechism, adopted 1648, by the New England Puritan 
churches through their Synod, and which was not and could 
not be embraced by the Covenant of 1636. This and the 
preceding facts under the last section, give no quarter to the 
opinion of the Judge. 


Second Head. The charge of omitting the gist, or main 
point of discussion. The occasion of this charge was my 
statement of the question under debate. That we may have 
an unobscured survey of the premises, on which this state- 
ment of mine rested, we quote from my answer to the Judge’s 
Brief Sketch :—‘‘It may be well to state here the bill of 
indictment, on which the Book (my Ecclesiastic History) is 
so arraioned. On its 115th page, there is a note, saying, that 
the covenant of 1629 differed from that of 1636. On the 
116th, the original confession of faith and covenant were 
evidently not contained together in one document, but were 
separately and individually acknowledged.” On the 267th, 
after an allusion to Peter’s settlement as Pastor, it is observed, 
—‘‘They renew their covenant, somewhat altered from the 
first. It evidently had reference to events of the time. 
Then four extracts are adduced and their application men- 
tioned. This, as the author of these positions, feels assured, 
is a fair representation.”’ It is now five years since this 
paragraph was written. On a careful re-examination, with a 
strong desire to know the truth, I find such a passage correct 
in comparison with the original pages. 

In reference to the preceding facts, as well as others ina 
new edition of Morton’s Memorial, the writer of the Sketch 
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said, that his purpose was (p. 4) to correct ‘‘ more especially 
the very important error that instead of the one truly scrip- 
tural confession of faith and covennant adopted by the first 
Church at its foundation, there was established together with 
the covenant a test creed, or sectarian articles of faith, to 
which subscription or assent was required in order to chureh 
membership.”’? Comparing this extract with one above taken 
from my Ecclesiastical History, we readily perceive, that the 
Judge puts an appendage to what he denominates “ a test 
creed or sectarian articles of faith,’’ but which appendage my 
extract does not mention. In order to meet his charge, so far 
as he had any right to lay it against the items of my extract, 
I placed the following question on the title page of my answer 
to his Sketch :—‘‘ Did the First Church of Salem originally 
have a Confession of Faith, distinct from the Covenant” ? 
This leaves the queries, whether the covenant of 1636 is 
literally the same as that of 1629, &c., to be eonsidered 
incidentally, as they may occur. It covered the whole ground, 
occupied by the passages of my History, with regard to what 
in my conviction was the fact, namely, that there was such a 
confession, separate from the covenant. 

The Judge had no authority, either human or divine, to call 
me to an account for any thing more than I had said. If the 
principle be allowed, that an accuser may put any thing he 
prefers into his complaint, more than the accused has done, 
and it may stand to help out the rule of embarrassments, 
claims and decisions, then there is no safety for the dearest 
interests of life. While my question on the title page, intro- 
duced the main subject,—was there a confession distinct from 
the covenant? I was as fully aware, that confession neces- 
sarily implied admission to church membership, as ever owning 
the covenant did. I knew that there was no more demand for 
me to express such an appendage to my title page, or any 
other part of my answer, than there was when I had used the 
relative term,—parent,—for me to explain, that it signified 
child or children; or that when I had mentioned the word 
cause,—to explain it as meaning its appropriate effect. The 
truth is, as well known, a large portion of our language is 
such, that when you speak or write part of it, the rest is 
plainly understood. Thus it is with confession of faith at the 
constitution of a church. When we talk of that duty you can 
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no more prevent its suggestion, to our mental perception, of 
its being done for church membership, than the eye can ex- 
clude from its sight the rays of a cloudless sun, when opened 
fully upon them. 

Had there been room in the large print of the title page, a 
concern regulated by the taste of my printer, for the words,— 
“to which subscription or assent was required in order to 
church membership,’’—I should have had no manner of objec- 
tion, though it would have added nothing to the evident signi- 
fication of my question. But notwithstanding these consider- 
ations, the title page of my answer to the Judge’s Sketch 
seems to have greatly displeased him. J regret this, because 
I would far rather not be the occasion of unpleasantness to 
any body, with whom I come in contact, than otherwise. On 
the 254th p. of his N. EH. Congregationalism, he thus expressed 
himself,—‘“‘ The evasiveness of the pamphlet, as a reply to the 
Sketch, appears at once from its title and from its first page.”’ 
He there gave the words of my question, before named, say- 
ing it ‘‘is the title omitting the gist of the question, to which 
subscription or assent was required in order to church mem- 
bership.’ But here the inquiry suggests itself, is this extra- 
ordinary declaration true; are we to have it imposed on us as 
the belief, that the last clause of itis the main point of the 
question ; are we to adopt it as a substitute for ‘the old cov- 
enant,’’ for the honor of which many untiring exertions have 
been made? If so, then how will the prominent question in 
controversy stand? It must be substantially as follows :—; 
Did the first church of Salem originally have its membership 
as a condition of the confession of faith? 

The Judge could not assuredly have meant this, because it 
sets at naught all his laborious endeavors to show, that the 
covenant embraced the confession, and was the great and only 
constitution of the church for its doctrines and morals. He 
could not so commit himself perpetually, though he had acci- 
dentally, because his Brief Sketch stoutly contended, that as 
the gist or main object of its repeated and diversified represen- 
tations,—yea, as the very body and soul of them,—the confes- 
sion of faith as an action, distinct from the covenant, was 
nothing but a myth. This is shown on 13th page of said pam- 
phlet :—‘‘ Indeed a formula of faith, distinct from the coven- 
ant, was a thing unheard of in the formation of the early Con- 
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eregational churches of New England.’”? But this conclusion, 
however confident and strong, is neither attended or sustained 
by any thing more, than an incorrect, exegetical argument, 
which has been remarkably excluded from the Congregational- 
ism. In fact, such a conclusion was the principal toil of the 
Sketch, and all its opposites were made to turn on this pivot, 
and no other; it was the magnum opus, or chief work of this 
pamphlet in most of its attempts to absorb the confession by 
the covenant and blot from remembrance the written creed 
of Francis Higginson. Hence, one or the other of what he 
denominated, either implicitly or verbally, the gist of the 
question, must be relinquished according to his own plan. It 
is plain to every impartial mind, who examines his various 
discussions, that almost the whole of them utterly disallow, 
that the consideration of church membership should take the 
place of the covenant, and thereby a distinct confession of 
faith have its claim of existence openly granted and its exer- 
cise fully confirmed. | 

Therefore, he being umpire, we are morally required to de- 
pose the article of church membership from the very eminence, 
to which he must have unintentionally exalted it, and assign 
it to the place of being neither the origin nor continuance of 
the discussion, but as an incidental, necessary, implied, though 
still in various other respects, an important appendage. Every 
candid and intelligent understanding will grant, that no 
thought, inferior to the main ones in view, for the time, should 
be permitted to be introduced, proclaimed and continued, for a 
mere passing purpose, as the principal matter under consider- 
ation, especially when it confounds and subverts the real ques- 
tion. This kind of action, if obtruded into the fore-front and 
so magnified and represented, as to produce an unfair view of 
its opponents, should be ruled out and put in its proper place. 
Can we safely for our conscious rectitude apply a Procrustian 
measurement to one person and not to others, though all are 
justly liable to the same requisition ? 

Look at the paragraph from Morton, often spoken of by the 
Judge. It mentions confession of faith and covenant several 
times, yet, in no one instance, does it subjoin the idea of 
assent in order to church membership. There is no intima- 
tion, that an omission has been made so as to spoil the senten- 
ces. The reason is, that the sentences so clearly denote the 
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omission as to render it unnecessary to be expressed. So it is 
with Mather in his Magnalia and with Hubbard in his New- 
England. Even in the last publication of the Judge himself, 
he takes the liberty, in 202, 221 and other pages, to speak of 
confession of faith and covenant, without subjoining, to them 
any such apendages.. He very well knew that this addition to 
his language and to that of those he counted his advocates, 
_was s0 palpably understood, that it need not be specified.— 
Why all this toleration for himself and them, while he strove 
to make my language on the same two subjects, as very blam- 
eable, because it omits the same matter which he and they 
did? Ashe granted to himself and them a pass for propriety 
of omission, I certainly should have no less. Even if my right 
position greatly offended him, Christian reciprocity demands, 
that he should have meted out to me, for like reason, the same 
measure which he did to himself and his assistants. It is vir- 
tually raising a hue and cry against an alledged omission of 
what is denominated the principal subject of argument, which 
neither has been, nor is, nor ever can be in the present case. 
It is true, that a doubtful policy has often employed such a 
ruse to draw off attention from objects, too strong to be grap- 
pled with, and fix it upon a wrong issue. 

Having so far attended to the imputation in view and seen 
its incorrect application, we reach amore open and more de- 
sirable course. It is matter of regret that the rule of right 
debate, which demands, that no man’s words should be con- 
verted against his cause, when accompanied with other plain 
expressions, which absolutely forbid such conversions,—was 
not carefully heeded by the writer of the Congregationalism. 
He treated my answer to his Sketch, as if the former of these 
two pamphlets, did, in no wise, directly and explicitly, men- 
tion church membership, as an attendant motive of confessing 
the doctrines of belief. He must have lost sight of the various 
instances, in which this thing was amply done from 11th to 
15th pages in my answer. One of them is now adduced as an 
example. It is from the inquiry by Divines in England to our 
Divines in 1637: ‘‘ Do you require of those joining the church, 
a public profession of faith concerning the articles of religion?”’ 
Here is prominent indication, in my answer, of what I under- 
stood by confession of faith, as named in my question on the 
title page. Similar information, easily accessable, being not a 
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few times thus presented, capable of removing every doubt as 
to my meaning ;—-there is cause for much surprise, that the 
Congregationalism should have erroneously interpreted a very 
proper and justifiable omission and made it the basis of serious 
imputations. 

From the foregoing remarks, we are authorized, in veracity 
and fact, to derive two propositions. Oneis, that the Judge 
had no authority from the statements, made in my Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, to subjoin what he terms the gist of the question, 
relative to church membership, to my question as printed on 
the title page of my answer to his Sketch ;—another is, that 
what he called the gist of the question, as to its present con- 
nexions, neither has, nor does, nor ever can correctly hold 
arank. Consequently, he had no equitable occasion, because 
he made his accusation broader than the offence, and gave 
character to his subject, which it did not possess,—to charge 
my answer to his Sketch, with omitting the gist of the ques- 
tion; nor to draw from his mistaken position, in this matter, 
various inferences which are calculated to excite a prejudice 
against its unanswered and unanswerable facts, which directly 
and fully overthrow his opinion. 


Third Head. Various Imputations. On page 255 of the 
Congregationalism, we have the succeeding passage :—“ The 
delusiveness of the pamphlet appears throughout. The gist 
of the question being thus evaded, immaterial, undisputed, or 
already exploded matters are delusively pursued, as if involv- 
ing the real question, so that any appropriate answer to the 
pamphlet must have consisted in an exposition of its false 
reasonings, unfounded assertions and perversive representa- 
tions.”’ 

Here is a very strange blast from a respectable source. It 
is impossible for me to account for it, unless that the author 
of it was under strong self-deception. In my judgment such 
an expression denotes nothing less, than a spirit, fretted by 
the missels of truth and seeking to relieve itself with the 
unsalutary prescriptions of displeasure. Having been com- 
pelled, as it seems to me, by the demonstration of my answer 
to his Sketch, to throw away the useless proofs of exegesis, 
offered in the latter pamphlet, with regard to the testimony of 
Morton, and implicitly so as to that of Mather, and thus be 
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stripped of all historical evidence, which it had adduced, to 
Sustain its position,—there is no wonder, that such a ruffled 
consequence followed, though it would have been better had 
it been suppressed. It is also my undoubted conviction, that 
the matters, which are treated by the Congregationalism as of 
little or no worth, aye, even as trenching upon truth and de- 
moralizing community, had some effect to produce the ebuli- 
tion. 

Let us revert to some of the ‘immaterial, undisputed or 
already exploded items,’’ which the Congregationalism does 
not deign to notice. Then we can decide for ourselves, 
whether justice has been done therein. Among them are the 
following :—“ In 1637, many Puritan clergymen of England 
sent over thirty-two questions to our New-England min- 
isters. Under the eighth, they made the two subsequent, 
separate inquiries: Do you require of those, joining the 
church ‘a public profession of their faith concerning the arti- 
cles of Religion? An express verbal covenanting to walk 
with the said church in particular, in church fellowship’? ?— 
Through necessary delays, two years elapsed before our min- 
isters sent areply by Richard Mather. They say, We hear 
candidates for admission to the church ‘‘ speak concerning the 
gift and grace of justifying in their souls, and the manner of 
God with them in working it in their hearts; we hear them 
speak what they do believe concerning the doctrine of faith. 
Hereby we would prevent the creeping in of any thing into 
the church, that may be infected with corrupt opinions” ;— 
having done this and being approved, they ‘‘ openly profess 
their subjection to the Gospel of Christ, and to all the ordin- 
ances of God in that church,’’? with which they unite. We 
here have a plain indication of what was done in Salem and 
other churches of Massachusetts and vicinity. 

Of itself it is amply enough to settle the question under 
consideration forever that the primitive churches of New Eng- 
land had a confession of faith for the express purpose to keep 
error from creeping into them as well as a condition of church 
membership; and, also, a covenant undeniably distinct from 
sucha confession. All the various and learned authors, whom 
the Judge arrayed in his Congregationalism, to sustain his 
notion of the Covenant, not a single one of them, except Mor- 
ton, Mather and Hubbard, and these, naturally, easily and 
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properly construed are decidedly opposed to his position,—do 
not supply so much weight of testimony against a confession 
of faith independent of covenant, as the answer of our fathers, 
just cited, does positively demonstrate the existence of such a 
confession in our primitive churches. Had the Judge care- 
fully looked at this ancient, accurate and weighty fact, he 
never would have committed himself in calling it an ‘ imma- 
terial, undisputed or already exploded matter’’?;—he would 
have taken council with himself, saying, this truth must be 
manfully met and overpowered, or else my speculations, 
which deny it, must be driven like chaff before the wind.— 
Another of the like class of facts, in my answer to the Sketch, 
was the creed, used, in the same year, by candidates when 
admitted members of the church, as related by Richard Ber- 
nard, a Puritan clergyman of England. But, having been 
mentioned, there is no space for its accommodation here. 

In 1639, Lechford in his News from New England describes 
the manner of professors joining the Church. They present 
their testimonials, relate their experience, and confess their 
creed. The Ruling Elder then calls on the brethren to vote, 
whether they were ready to accept those, who are examined. 
If so, then the Elder rehearses the covenant to the candidates, 
who promise to perform it with the help of God. Then he 
promises the Church’s part of the covenant to the members 
just admitted. There is no plainer English in the wide world 
than this. No narrative, which can more fully convey the 
idea of a creed as confessed distinctly from a covenant. It 
has no attribute connected with it, which deserves to come 
within the category of ‘‘immaterial, undisputed or already 
exploded matter.’ 

Before John Cotton came hither in 1633, he wrote ‘‘ God’s 
promise to his plantation,’’ published in London 1630. In this 
he said to our settlers,—‘‘ Have a care to be implanted into 
the ordinances, that the Word may be ingrafted into you and 
you into it.”” What he intended here is evidently brought out 
more particularly in his twelve articles of 1640. Of these he 
remarked,—‘‘ Which maintained by any, the church may 
receive them and keep fellowship with them.’’ The first of 
such articles, was the doctrine of the Trinity, which, like all 
the rest, was of the Calvinistic order. Cotton, in his ‘‘ Way 
of the Churches ”’ in New England, 1645, made these state- 
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ments. They who wish to join the church, mention it to the 
elders, ‘‘who take trial of their knowledge in the principles of 
religion, and of their experience in the ways of grace and of 
their godly conversation amongst men, that if found ignorant, 
such may not be presently presented to the church.” If 
approved “ they are propounded by one of the ruling elders of 
the church. If no exceptions be made, they are called forth 
before the church, and each one maketh confession of his sins 
and profession of his faith.’? Provided all appears right, the 
brethren express their approbation by lifting up their hands. 
After this, ‘“‘the Elder propounded to them the heads of the 
covenant.”’ The candidates ‘‘ acknowledging this to be their 
duty and professing their consent unto it, in the name of 
Christ ; the Elder doth further acquaint them with what duties 
of holy watchfulness over them, they may expect from the 
church; and so shutteth up his work with some short prayer 
‘unto the Lord.’? Cotton remarked, ‘‘ The Lord Jesus maketh 
the profession of the faith of his name to be the rock, on which 
his visible church is built; then we shall build a church with- 
out a foundation, if we receive such members, as do not hold 
forth such a profession. Doth not Christ impute it to the 
sleepiness, that is, to the remissness and negligence of his 
servants, that tares were sown in his field amongst the wheat?”’ 
Cotton observed, in his ‘‘ Way of Congregational Churches 
Cleared,” printed in London, 1645, “‘ We profess the Ortho- 
dox doctrine of faith, the same with all Protestant churches.’’ 
Thus we have been privileged once more to hear a prince 
among men, authors and divines, John Cotton, with full and 
wise experience in this long paragraph of what he has related 
to us, manifesting his heart-felt attachment to the doctrines of 
the Protestant Reformation, and teaching that those principles 
were the creed of every professor, distinct from the covenant 
in order to church fellowship. That so eminent authority as 
his, should have been treated as ‘immaterial or allready ex- 
ploded” is inexplicable! That he verily deserves to be free 
from such disparagement, there can be no doubt in every mind 
acquainted with his character. His fame and the instructions 
accompanying it, are imperishable. They will stand while the 
error, attempted to be raised on their ruin, will vanish from 
the pillars of truth. 

There are other similar testimonies in my answer to the 
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Judge’s Sketch, which he dealt with as he did with those, al- 
ready cited. The ones named are sufficient. The whole of 
them are so material, that the Congregationalism had nothing 
strong enough to disprove them ; so unanswerable it could not 
answer them ; so inexplosive, it could not explode them.— 
They have by no means been ‘“ delusively pursued,” as the 
Congregationalism would have us believe, ‘‘ as ifinvolving the 
real question,’’? because they do in full and plain verity, em- 
brace the only and permanent question. They conclusively 
afford strong and direct proof, that Covenant was never Con- 
fession in our primitive churches, and that confession of faith 
was made by all the candidates, as a condition of their fellow- 
ship. Our testimony being of such an undeniable nature, we 
have a right to protest against the propriety of the following 
language, as used by the Congregationalism :—‘“‘ So that any 
appropriate answer to the pamphlet must have consisted in 
an exposition of its false reasonings, nnfounded assertions 
and perversive representations.’’ From all these implications, 
a good conscience, a true cause, and aright purpose, fully 
deliver me. I must, however, confess, that I am in no small 
wonder how that talent, literature, repectability, and the char- 
ities and experience of a long life could have allowed such an 
Opinion, attendant on these charges, to be made up and left as 
a legacy of vexation to the annals of history. It is among the 
phenomena of contradictions in human life, to be settled by the 
righteous decisions of Him, who will judge the world in righ- 
teousness. 


Fourth Head. Note A. Page 261. This was evidently 
intended by Judge White, as his answer, in part, to mine with 
reference to his Brief Sketch in 1856. There are special 
reasons, why I wish to have seen this long note before. Were 
I not sure that the plan employed, to gather up the faults, 
arrayed against my History, had been conducted through the 
aid of perspective as to authorities, greatly needing to be 
adjusted, and that the array of such faults could not withstand 
the analysis of examination, I might well be discouraged. 
But actually favored with such assurance, I will hopefully un- 
dertake the task. 

From the style and contents of it, there is no doubt but that 
its author supposed he had many more errors imputable to me, 
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than have any real existence. Though he ‘ would not preju- 
dice but improve my work,” still the mistakes he actually com- 
mits, while incorrectly laying them to my account, do have so 
injurious an effect. The blow given without cause is as hurt- 
ful as the blow with cause. What is the occasion of his being 
thus at fault in judgment? It is his long indulged persuasion, 
that the covenant of the first church in Salem constituted itself, 
and, also, the creed, as a condition of fellowship, and, there- 
fore, that whoever stood against such a theory, must cherish 
error and should be dealt with accordingly. How did he reach 
the conclusion, which has induced him to abound in accusa- 
tions, that have compelled the accused to be greatly surprised 
at the part thus acted? It is by imbibing the impression, that 
he might so interpret the authorities of Morton and Mather, as 
to have them confirm his belief about the covenant, when they 
grammatically, historically and plainly hold no sympathy with 
his view. 

P. 261. ‘Serious defects’? in marginal authorities. My 
mind was brought under much questioning as to so important 
an appendage of historical volumes. Having balanced the 
apparent claims of various authors on this point, I prefered 
Prince’s Annals of New England, one of the most intelligent, 
careful and accurate writers in our whole country. He arran- 
ged some of his authorities in the page and others at the bot- 
tom. His plan I preferred for my work, after having gone 
through with its general introduction. It thereby made my 
history seem as if having much less of reference to authorities, 
than it really had. An occasion why I followed Prince was 
that 1 knew some writers who gloried in a large array of refer- 
ences, more for their own fame than any thing else. This 
gave me disgust for such a fashion and led me to imitate the 
example. Besides, to help out any deficient guidance, I care- 
fully and laboriously arranged my facts in chronological order, 
so that there could be little trouble to find a reference by its 
dates, pointing exactly to its place in the original. Still I 
have in my second volume given marginal references abun- 
dantly, more to gratify a prevalent taste of the public than 
from any conviction, that it will be of much benefit. Itis 
evident, in my mind that the deficiency mentioned by the 
criticism is far greater in representation than in reality. But 
it is remarkable to me, that while I think proper to make such 
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allowance for the first criticism, I see no sufficient cause to 
acknowledge the correctness of any other in the wholes series 
of the present Note. | 

It is remarked, that so far as I come short of the relation, 
imparted to Morton and Mather by John Higginson, in my 
account of the formation of the Salem church, so far is this 
account ‘‘erroneous, confused and fallacious.’’ The fact is, 
I feel assured of having closely and accurately followed such 
authors, and the omission of the duty does not lie at my door. 

P, 262. The Congregationalism remarks, that my account 
of the Churches formation is ‘‘ strikingly erroneous.’”? The 
reason assigned is, that I said ‘‘its platform of rule, covenant 
and articles of faith, being Calvinistic, are accepted by thirty 
members.’’ Still such a proposition is undeniably correct. 
These professors adopted their rule from Plymouth church. 
Of their covenant as to existence there is no question. Their 
creed resembled that of the latter body, who communed with 
them, and whose belief was of the English church, which we 
know was Calvinistic. Those truths are the ground of my 
assertion. 

P. 263. Though the exact date and authorship of the 
Direction, when first found, for which deficiency I was not 
in the least degree blamable, were not known, it had its own 
evidence of having been adopted for substance, by the Salem 
church at their beginning. 

The various Socratic questions, addressed to me, why cer- 
tain particulars were not attended to, would have received a 
prompt and proper reply, had wish been communicated to me 
for one. I had no secret or double design in them. The 
Judge was utterly mistaken in his suspicions, that I sought to 
give the Direction ‘‘ a mystical character ”’ because ‘‘it would 
not bear the light.”” He had much more cause to fear the 
inference of so straight-forward and perspicuous a production, 
against his position, than its friends had his repeated endeay- 
ors to depreciate its contents and invalidate its demonstra- 
tions. His other addresses, suspicions and charges, relative 
to the covenant, 263-5 pages, are of a similar nature, as those 
just named, and he would never have uttered them, had he 
taken a right survey and given a correct explanation of 
Morton and Mather. Had he listened to the Ratio Discipline, 
he never would have adopted the palpable error, that confes- 
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sion of faith was comprised by the covenant and that this 
swallowed up that, as Aaron’s rod did its fellows. 

P. 266. Though the imagination as to my being influenced 
by considerations ‘‘ without troubling ’’ myself ‘‘to inquire 
much into the reasonableness of them,’’ may have seemed as 
solid verities to the Judge, still they are empty dreams and 
nothing more. 

P. 267. My Piacaecitations: of the churches being gathered 
was again brought up with a preparation of faults not appli- 
cable to me, because the complainer used his wrong rule of 
judgment, as to his impression of the covenant. He rebuked 
me for ignoring long established authorities, when it was he 
himself who did it by his common belief and assertion, that 
covenant signified itself and confession of faith beside. 

Hie faulted my quotation of Chalmers, as saying that the 
doctrines of Salem church formed ‘‘ the seed plot of the inde- 
pendent churches of New England.’”’ He said that it amount- 
ed ‘‘to nothing, besides being incorrect, for he speaks not of 
doctrines, but of a characteristic covenant and peculiar profes- 
sion of faith.’’ The critic used a style of expression here, far 
more easy than accurate, far more of sound than substance. 
He seems now to have been involved in the fog, with which 
he often manifested a strong partiality for enveloping me.— 
Whether he applied his very indefinite ideas about the princi- 
ples of our primitive settlers, as adduced in his Sketch,—to the 
transcript from Chalmers, is uncertain. What I stated, as to 
the declaration of this intelligent author, was an absolute fact. 
Whoever called the profession of faith by the original church 
of Naumkeag peculiar, meaning as to itself in comparison 
with any other church of the Protestant Reformed Religion, 
committed a mistake. I made no such assertion. It has no 
equitable bearing on my shoulders. Chalmers observed, on 
43d p. of his Pol. Annals, that to the primitive church of 
Salem, ‘‘none was admitted to commune without giving satis- 
faction concerning his faith and manners.”’ He referred to 
the creed of Salem as it was at the beginning, whatever adjec- 
tive was put before it, and represented it as the seed plot of 
the New England churches. Such reference and representa- 
tion were worth all they signify, which greatly exceeds the 
value of many speculations abroad in community. 

P. 268. The Judge followed me to my 2d ed. 2d v. of the 
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Annals of Salem. He quoted the following :—‘ The Pastor 
informs the church, that their covenant, being the same for 
substance agreed upon in 1629, is now printed and ready for 
their use.’”’?’ A reason why I mentioned the covenant and not 
the creed, and two baptism questions, all three being together 
and ina regular series in the Direction of Mr. Higginson, is 
contained in the subsequent sentence, which immediately suc- 
ceeds the quotation :—‘‘ As Mather’s Magnalia says, that this 
covenant was renewed seven years after its adoption and does 
not accompany the statement with the qualifying phrase, ‘ for 
substance’, many have incorrectly concluded, that this covenant 
was literally and verbally the same as it was in the beginning.” 
This passage shows very plainly, that I had nothing of the Di- 
rection so muchin my mind, at the time, as the Covenant, and 
that my object was especially to counteract what I knew to be 
an error. To compass such a legitimate purpose, I selected 
the covenant from its other two attendant articles. My appli- 
cation of Mr. Higginson’s words, which equally refered to the 
three articles of his Direction, only to one of them, is justified 
by the self-evident maxim, that what is true of the whole, is 
true of its part. Having learned, from very unpleasant expe- 
rience, that what was a right motive with me, was not so ac- 
counted by the Judge, because of his great mistake about the 
same covenant, I easily discovered how he brought himself to 
charge me with remarkable carelessness for saying that the 
Pastor informed his church, that the covenant was ready for 
them, instead of the direction. But, as already shown, having 
no occasion to employ any portion of this publication, except 
the covenant and no room for unnecessary amplification, I did 
premediately and carefully select the covenant and apply to it 
the observation, which its author made, as to all three princi- 
pal parts, by an allowed, fair and inferential rule. 

While the Judge was increasing his epithets towards me, 
by using an inaccurate medium of observation, he refered the 
preceding subject to the 2d v. of my Annals of Salem, and put 
it down as if of 1845, when in fact it was of 1849. In the last 
of so sickening a topic, because it is particularly full of misre- 
presentations, he assigns to me an ‘‘ egregious mistake.” To 
this stranger, I could not introduce myself, because it was no 
where to be found, having no real existence. 

P, 268. As substantially if not literally, at several other 
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times, the Judge remarked,—‘ In the first edition of his An- 
nals of Salem, where he so justly denominates the original 
instrument, a confession of doctrines in general and a cove- 
nant.” I thought it well to compare this with what I did say: 
On page 29 I find, ‘‘ A platform of church government, a con- 
fession of doctrines in general and a covenant were adopted.” 
This essentially speaks as I have spoken all along. It pre- 
sents a platform of rule, a creed and a covenant, all three dis- 
tinctly separate and thus fully denies that creed is contained 
in the covenant, as the language of the Judge would have us 
believe. It is no trifling matter to toil for the public and then 
have the result of even thirty-four years ago, so industriously 
misrepresented, as the item, now before us, has been. This is 
the kind of material with which the Judge made up an image 
of criticism, as an example of carelessness, inconsistency, etc., 
and took much pains to set it before community, as the repre- 
sentative of myself. Credite postert. 

We now reach the climax of this strange chapter, abounding 
with accusations, sustained by naught more than misdirected 
speculations. Its language follows :—‘‘ Such is the erroneous, 
confused and fallacious account, given by the author of this 
new Heclesiastical History of New England, of the foundation 
and constitution of the First Church in Salem, compared with 
the clear, explicit and authentic relation of the same memora- 
ble transaction, presented by Rev. John Higginson, through 
Secretary Morton and Dr. Cotton Mather, the incontrovertible 
authority and only standard of truth on the subject. May we 
not rely on the fidelity of the author to correct themanifest errors 
of his account according to this authentic relation and standard 
of the truth? No historian can be under higher obligations to 
be faithful, than the writer of an Ecclesiastical History of 
New England; and no chapter in such a history can be more 
important than that demanded by the institution of the First 
Church in Salem, involving as it does the origin, principles 
and true character of New England Congregationalism.’”’ As 
this cloth comes from the weaver’s hand, it bears on its surface 
an attractive aspect. It lacks no skill of art nor labor of indus- 
try. Its profession is public utility, and the reasons for its issue 
win the favor of the benevolent. The ready thought of the 
beholder is, surely, there can be no fault in this production. 
For one, I should be glad, could justice and veracity affirm, 
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that the work was genuine, that its warp and woop were sound 
and its texture strong and durable. But my regret is sincere, 
that neither my conscience nor judgment, long acquainted 
with its material, will permit me to join in any such eulogium. 

We will glance at the several items of this paragraph and 
then come to its close. It commences with remarks, repulsive 
to my feelings of justice, because I know them to be as incor- 
rect, as they were purposely severe. That the authority of 
Morton and Mather, on which he rested his opinion, was, as 
he affirms, incontrovertible, I cherish not the shadow of a 
doubt. Why then the difference? For the plainest cause, 
that while they grammatically and logically, and in compliance 
with abundant and most explicit facts of New England history, 
teach us, that our earliest churches had a creed as well as 
covenant, both distinctly used, for their fellowship, the Judge 
strongly persisted in the imagination, that Morton and Mather 
advocated nothing more than the covenant, renewed in 1636, 
for such a privilege. Here we have the evident source, 
whence he draws his appeals to duties of fidelity and faithful- 
ness, incumbent on the historian, as though belonging to me, 
while I am fully conscious, that such duties have no existence, 
as accruing from the errors, alleged against me, because such 
errors proceed directly from his own mistaken inference. His 
supreme difficulty all through the several ranges of his dis- 
cussion, was arguing rightly from a wrong principle. Hence, 
he has honestly heaped on me epithet after epithet, which no 
more belonged to me, than to the man in the moon. But we 
should beware how we carelessly discharge our arrows by 
such kind of honesty. It may be sport to its agent, but it is 
inevitably pain to its object and injury to some of his dearest 
earthly interests. 


= Fourth Head. Demonstrative Proof of the Direction. Even 


were it possible to turn off the Direction from having any part 
or lot in the influence of the question before us, such rejection 
could not save the opinion of the Judge from being entirely 
rejected on principles of fair exegetical reason, as given in the 
former part of this pamphlet. It is fully evident to my mind, 
that the historical narratives of Morton, Mather and Hubbard, 
on which such an opinion depends for its existence, whenever 
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grammatically and truthfully interpreted, utterly deny that we 
should give to it any confidence. 

This pamphlet having been missed for a period, its recovery 
was welcomed, and more so because its author was the Rev. 
John Higginson. It was called the Direction. Besides this 
one, found in the Boston Athensum, there is another in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. This is contained in one of 
the oldest volumes of Tracts, marked D. F. 28. At the bot- 
tom of its title page, there is written by a hand, seemingly 
that of an aged minister,—‘‘ The author is ye Mr. John Hig- 
ginson, Pastor of ye church of Salem.”” This chirography has 
all the ancient style of the time when the Direction was issued 
from the press. 

Such a publication to assist the clergymen of our churches 
and candidates for admission to them, was not peculiar to the 
parish of Salem. It was used in various congregations. Of 
this import is the Magnalia 2d v. p. 180, 1 :—‘‘ It is true (as 
already remarked) that the particular churches in the country 
have had their confessions by themselves drawn up in their own 
form. Itis also true, that few learned men have been admit- 
ted as members of our churches, but what have, at their ad- 
mission, entertained them with notable confessions of their 
own compossing. Nevertheless all this variety has been the 
exactest unity ; all these confessions have been but so many 
derivations from and explications and confirmations of that 
Confession, which the Synods have voted for them all.’’? Here 
we have information, strong and clear enough to meet some of 
the arguments against the use of ancient creeds. It explicitly 
declares that churches and individuals had their formulas of 
belief and so acknowledged them, but they were expected to 
retain all the doctrines thereof in essential conformity with the 
general system, appointed by the Colonial churches in Synod. 
So that we have the fact present itself again, and it is worth 
repeating because it has been so much crowded out of sight 
and forgotton, that all the churches in New England, having 
previously owned the doctrines of English and other European 
Reformed churches, agreed, at their Synodical session of 1648, 
to adopt for their directive creed the Westminster Assembly’s 
catechism, and the churches of Massachusetts, in 1680, simi- 
larly adopted the Savoy plan of belief; and these systems 
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were the standard of faith whatever compends thereof were 
used by individual churches or persons. 

With regard to the Direction, now in view, John Hizotneame 
in 1665, made the following entry on his church book :— 

‘‘At a meeting of the Church, October 5th,— 

The Pastor did then also acquaint the Church with the writing. 
A Direction he had formerly mentioned and read unto them, as 
for a public 4 help to reduce the doctrines of the Synod into 
eiig tanh practice, it being a Direction for a public Profes- 
examination. sion after private Hxamination by the Elders, 
which direction is taken out of the Scripture and points to 
the Faith and Covenant, contained in the Scripture, it being 
the same for substance, propounded to and agreed upon by 
the church of Salem, in their first beginning, 1629, 6th of 6th 
month, it being now printed any that desired it should have 
one of them for their use.’’ This record, including the part 
in a smaller size hand, was evidently made by its writer so 
that it might be memorable to himself and all its readers. 

When first meeting with the Direction at the Boston 
Atheneum, as it had no date printed on it, I conjectured it 
might be of about 1660, and so mentioned it, aware at the 
same time, that if a mistake, it was no depreciation with 
candid minds of its real truth and ‘evidence. Soon after 
ascertaining its correct date, this was expressed in my answer 
to the Sketch in 1856. 

Having met the Direction at this stage of progress, the 
Congregationalism, p. 62-65, makes several comments in 
connexion with it, which have no proof for their confirmation ; 
as that the covenant, renewed in 1636, was the same as to 
contents, as the one in the beginning of the church; as that 
the said covenant was the same as the confession and coy- 
enant of 1629. To see the mistake of these items, we have 
only to give the Direction, as set before us in the close of this 
head, a single look. On p. 66, the endeavor to force a 
compromise between the Peter’s covenant and the creed and 
covenant of the Direction, as if they were ‘the same for 
substance,’’ is equally objectionable with the wresting process, 
already noticed towards Morton, Mather and Hubbard’s 
historical narratives. 

The Congregationalism further asserts, that Mr. Higginson 
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did not submit his Direction ‘to the brethren for their adop- 
tion or even approval. They in fact, took no vote or order 
respecting it. This new direction was not issued by the first 
church, nor does it appear ever to have been used by them in 
admission of members to the church.’”’ For so positive an 
assertion to be made without the least proffered testimony, 
tends, if allowed, to shake the principles of sound logic and of 
faith, both human and divine. To two of these particulars of 
denial, as to the Direction, we have the general answer. The 
legitimate record of the church, respecting said Direction, as 
much indicates, that the.brethren had it laid before them ; that 
it was accepted and issued by their authority, as that the sta- 
tute book of the Commonwealth indicates, that the laws of 
various sessions, found therein, were legally passed by their 
respective Legislatures. We will consider such two denials 
in course : 


First. Direction not submitted to the brethren. In 
November, 1664, the church who had some discussion about 
propositions of the late Synod, as to baptism,—-convene so as 
to hear them read. At the end of which the Pastor promised, 
that, in time convenient, he would communicate unto the 
brethren a short writing (Direction) as help for the practice of 
the Synod’s propositions. Inaccordance with such an engage- 
ment, Mr. Higginson produced the Direction as already stated 
and as the record of it by his own hand represented, and); as 
now remarked, on by the Congregationalism. The whole 
record, which necessarily implies a vote, though one is not 
specified, is headed by the succeeding words :—‘‘ At ameeting 
of the church.’’ Here are several facts; the Pastor notified 
his brethren almost a year previously that he should bring his 
short writing or Direction before them for consideration, which 
he then read to them, and subsequently complied in particular 
with his promise at their church session, and then endeavored 
to render them more acquainted with the pamphlet, and, as the 
regular scribe made a special record of all such acts. These 
transactions, it must be confessed on all hands, are of the 
strongest prima facia evidence, which we can have, that Mr. 
Higginson did, to all proper intents and purposes, submit his 
Direction’,to the church both ‘“ for their adoption and even ap- 
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proval.”” To deny this, is to counteract the intuitive impres- ~ 
sions and dictates of earnest and honest actions mk clear, 
strong and impressive language. 


second. The Brethren took no vote or order on the Direction. 
This was not issued by the first church. The only apparent 
ground, on which this declaration, being essentially the same, 
could be made, was, that the record of the brethren’s proceed- 
ings did not mention that they voted on the subject before 
them. But this same record while destitute of one such inti- 
mation, that it might be an illegal record, has several indubi- 
table intimations to the contrary; as that the record was of 
transactions at a session of the church or brethren themselves, 
that it related to the special acts of the Pastor at the time and 
before to the pamphlet, and that the record is contained among 
the legal acts of the brethren as one of the very most import- 
ant of them. Even here is a preponderence of testimony 
against the position of the Congregationalism, that the breth- 
ren took no order for issuing the Direction. It is probable 
that such order was taken by the brethren, but omitted to be 
written down. ‘There are instances of this kind on the church 
book. Mr. Higginson in his entry of John Hathorne’s admis- 
sion to the church in 1668, records not a syllable of the breth- 
ren’s reception of him, though they undoubtedly granted it, as 
essential, by custom, to such a privilege. If any person pre- 
fers a vote for his satisfaction, he has a right according to 
anological reasoning, to fall back on this case, where omission 
has no absolute right to demand nullification of its implied, 
relative transactions. 

We look at an officer destitute of an arm. Shall we assert 
that he is not a proper man, because he is armless? By no 
means. So should we look at a record, having all the proper- 
ties but one of being the regular transaction of a church and 
still assert, that the transaction is not so because of this defi- 
ciency, which is necessarily implied? Assuredly not. The 
absent mention of the vote is notsufficient to prevent its being 
understood and allowed to and in favor of what remains. 

There are other moral testimonies in behalf of the Direction. 
Part of its title page runs thus :—‘‘ A Direction for a Publick 
Profession in the Church Assembly after private examination 
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by the Elders.’”? The work so prepared in print was brought 
before the church meeting and each member was invited by 
the Pastor to take a copy. What do these circumstances indi- 
cate ? Iflanguage has any meaning and is applied for truth, 
according to divine purpose, such facts give not the least sug- 
gestion, that the said pamphlet was not issued by the breth- 
ren, but far rather that they gave it all proper encouragement 
and cooperated with their pastor in its publication. 

In reference to this point, while Mr. Higginson was engaged 
to repeat his endeavors for the Direction before the church, as 
to propositions about baptism, he did not intimate, that he 
should do nothing more, for it appears by the entry of Oct. 5, 
1665, to have had already two other parts, namely, the confes- 
sion of faith and covenant, and that the brethren were acquain- 
ted substantially with allits contents. The Congregationalism 
evidently appears to have taken it for granted that the church 
voted for the direction in reference to its two questions on 
baptism, manifesting no doubt about it though dependent on 
the same record, which received the whole pamphlet, with its 
two more important parts of creed and covenant. It is con- 
sistently obligated to dispense with partiality, and while free 
to allow, that the brethren took order for and issued the Direc- 
tion as to baptism, it should do no less as to their performing the 
like acts for the same publication as to its creed and covenant. 

Concerning the matter before us, the Congregationalism, 
speaking, p. 64, of the Covenant contained in the Direction, 
says, ‘“‘ which Mr. Higginson and the church now renewed.’’ 
But if the brethren did not vote for the Direction, they and 
their pastor did not renew the covenant. The fact, however, 
that such vote was passed, though not mentioned, allows such 
a renewal. i 

In connection with the two principal objections to the Direc- 
tion, just considered, is another, that it does not appear ever 
to have been used by the church in the admission of members 
to their body. It is beyond my comprehension, in view of all 
the circumstances around this concern, where the reason for 
such an assertion could be discovered. A work prepared by 
a persevering, efficient and eminently pious minister,—printed 
and published and proposed for circulation among all the 
members of the church under their protection, fora sacred 
use, known to them substantially from the beginning, as its 
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title page fully denotes, and still never used among them for’ 
its avowed purpose! Believe it who can ! 

The whole appearance of the circumstances around this 
Direction, demand of those, acquainted with them, their intel- 
ligent and hearty consent, that it was faithfully and continu- 
ally appropriated as the language of its publication most ex- 
plicitly states. This position is sustained by the records, 
which detail the entrances of candidates into the church. Take 
for example, one of the first cases, which immediately succeeds 
the naming of the Direction :—‘‘ Bartholomew Gedney pro- 
pounded his desire of partaking of the Lord’s supper, saying 
he had submitted unto examination of the Pastor and publicly 
professed his faith and owning the covenant.’ So with other 
admissions. ‘The very letter and spirit of them seem to have 
been in the mind of the scribe, and the Direction, containing 
them, to have been on the study table before his eyes as a 
sacred guide. Itis matter of surprise, that such a manual, 
from such a heart and hand, and so specially described as if 
under the patronage of the church, should ever have been 
disparaged, discouraged and put aside as utterly useless ! 
Such a representation of it cannot be true in the nature of its 
surroundings ! 


Credence of the Direction. This was the undeniable pro- 
duction of the Rev. John Higginson, and the accredited Man- 
ual of his Church. He was a host in himself. His power yet 
remains to be realized in the city of his ministration. What 
are the palpable, undeniable teachings of the Direction? It 
is in the religious world, as the ‘‘ Quod erat demonstrandum, 
is in the mathematical kingdom. Its name is, ‘‘ A Direction 
for a Public Profession in the Church Assembly, after private 
Examination by the Elders.’? After laying before us a series 
of pertinent Scriptures, it presents the Confession of Faith 
with the begining,—‘‘ I do believe with my heart and confess 
with my mouth.’”? Then it lays before us the Covenant, and 
follows this with two questions on baptism. The author de- 
clares that it was ‘‘the same for substance, which was pro- 
pounded to, and agreed upon by the Church of Salem at their 
beginning.’’ All who love plain English and practice upon it, 
_ will have no trouble to understand these facts. If we only 
give them our attention, they will as naturally be fixed on our 
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memory as the impression of the seal is made on the yielding 
wax. They demonstrate that the First Church of Salem at its 
commencement had a Confession of faith, distinct from its 
Covenant, as a condition of its fellowship. That this truth 
may be seen with the eye, received by the mind, and have its 
influence for Christianity, a copy of it will close this pamphlet. 


ERRATA ET ADDENDA. 


For “thirty-four” read “ thirty-nine.” 

The Ratio Discipline here consulted, was attested by Increase Mather 1719, though 
printed 1726. The Magnalia was attested by John Higginson 1697, though printed 
1702. These facts make the difference between the printing of the Magnalia and@ 
the attesting of the Ratio Disciplina, seventeen years. 

20. 28. For “introduced” read “attested.” 23. 9. For covenants r. covenants’. 

80. 11. For “sixteen hundred ninety-seven’, r. ‘seventeen hundred and two.” 

“« 35. For 14, 5 r. 114,5. 36. 14. For “a rank,” r. ‘such a rank.” 
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DIRECTION 


FOR 


mer UbLICK PROFESSION 


In the CHURCH ASSEMBLY, after private Examination by 
THE HLDERS. 


Which Direction is taken out of the Scripture, and Points unto 
that Faith and Covenant contained in the Scripture. 


Being the same for Substance which was propounded to, and 
agreed upon by the Church of Salem at their beginning, 
the sixth of the sixth Moneth, 1629. 


In the Preface to the Declaration of the Faith owned and professed by 
the Congregational Churches zn England. 


The Genuine use of a Confession of Faith is, that under the 
same Form of Words they express the substance of the same 
common Salvation or unity of their Faith. Accordingly it is 
to be looked upon as a fit meanes, whereby to express that 
their Common Faith and Salvation, and not to be made use of 
as an imposition upon any. 
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We beseech you Brethren to know them that labour among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you to esteem them 
verg highly in love for their work sake, and be at peace among 
yourselves. 1 Thess. 5, 12, 13. 

Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit your selves, 
for they watch for your soules, as they must give an account, that 
they may do it with joy and net with grief, for that is unprofitable 
jor you. -yHeb.13, 17. 

Who is that wise and faithful steward, whom his Lord shalt 
make Ruler over his household, to give them their portion of meat 
in due season. Luke 12, 42. . 

One Faith, one Baptism. Eph. 4, 5. 

The Common Faith. Tit. 1, 4. 

The common Salvation. Jude Ver. 3. 

Christ Jesus, the high priest of our Profession. Heb. 3, 1. 

The profession of our Faith. Heb. 10, 28. 

One shall say I am the Lords. Isai. 44, 5. 

Hold fast the form of sound words. 2 Tim. 1, 13. 

The form of Knowledge and of the truth. Rom. 2, 20. 

The form of Doctrine delivered unto you. Rom. 6, 17. 


THE CONFESSION OF FATT. 
I do believe with my heart and confess with my mouth, 


Concerning God. 

That there is but one only true God in three persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, each of them God, and all of them one and 
the same Infinite, Eternall God, most Wise, Holy, Just, Merciful and 
Blessed forever. 

Concerning the Works of God. 

That this God is the Maker, Preserver, and Governour of all things 
according to the counsel of his own Will, and that God made man in 
his own Image, Knowledge, Holiness, and Righteousness. 


Coneerning the fall of Man. 

That Adam, by transgressing the Command of God, fell from God 
and brought himself and his posterity into a state of sin and death, 
under the Wrath and Curse of God, which I do believe to be my 
own condition by nature as well as any other. 


Concerning Jesus Christ. 

That God sent his Son into the World, who for our sakes became 
man, that he might redeem and save us by his Obedience unto death, 
and that he arose from the dead, ascended unto Heaven and sitteth at 
the right hand of God, from whence he shail come to judge the World. 


Concerning the Holy Ghost. 

That God the Holy Ghost hath fully revealed the Doctrine of Christ 
and will of God in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, which 
are the Word of God, the perfeet, perpetuall and only Rule of our Faith 
and Obedience. 

Concerning the benefits we have by Christ. 

That the same Spirit, by Working Faith in God’s Elect, applyeth 
unto them Christ with all his Benefits of justification and sanctifica- 
tion, unto Salvation, in the use of those Ordinances which God hath 


appointed in his written word, which therefore ought to be observed by 
us until the coming of Christ. 
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Concerning the Church of Christ. 

That all true Believers being united unto Christ as the Head, make 
up one Misticall Church, which is the Body of Christ, the members 
whereof having fellowship with the Father, Son and Holy Ghost by 
Faith, and one with another in love, doe receive here upon earth 
forgiveness of Sinnes, with the life of Grace, and at the Resurrection 
of the Body they shall receive everlasting life. Amen. 


THE COVENANT. 


I do heartily take and avouch this one God who is made known to us 
in the Scripture, by the Name of God the Father, and God the Son, 
even Jesus Christ, and God the Holy Ghost, to be my God, according to 
the tenour of the Covenant of Grace ; wherein he hath promised to be 
a God to the Faithfull and their seed after them in their Generations, 
and taketh them to be his People, and therefore unfeignedly repenting 
of all my sins, I do give up myself wholy unto this God, to believe in, 
love, serve and obey him sincerely and faithfully according to his 
written word, against all the temptations of the Devil, the World, and | 
my own flesh, and this unto the death. 


I do also consent to be a member of this particular Church, promis- 
ing to continue steadfastly in fellowship with it, in the publick worship 
of God, to submit to the Order, Discipline and Government of Christ 
in it, and to the Ministerial teaching, guidance and oversight, of the 
Hiders of it, and to the brotherly watch of Fellow Members; and all 
this according to God’s Word, and by the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ enabling me thereunto. AMEN. 


Questions to be Answered at the Baptizing of Children, 
or the substance to be expressed by the Parents. 


Quest. Doe you present and give up this child, or these chil- 
dren, unto God the Father, Sonne and Holy Ghost, to be baptized 
in the Faith, and engaged in the Covenant of God professed by 
this Church ? 


Quest. Doe you Sollemnly Pronvise in the presence of God, 
that by the grace of Christ, you will discharge your Covenant 
duty towards your children, soe as to bring them up in the Nur- 
ture and Admonition of the Lord, teaching and commanding 
_ them to keep the way of God, that they may be able (through the 
grace of Christ) to make a personall profession of their Faith 
and to own the Covenant of God themselves in due time. 


FINIS. 


Phillips Lib 
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